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CONCERT TOILETTE. 


RAINED skirt of black satin, edged with a 

wide ‘box - pleating of the same material. 
Low black satin corsage, cut square, and trimmed 
with black satin folds, simulating a bertha, Point 
lace tunic, festooned with 
bows of wide pink ribbon. 
Clusters of roses on the 
shoulders and at the back 
of the sash, with long trail- 
ing sprays, falling low on 
the skirt. Pink ostrich 
feather, and coronal of 
black velvet, studded with 
diamond stars, in the hair. 
Black velvet necklace with 
diamond pendants, 





THE FEELING OF 
GROWING OLD. 


HERE is a mystery in 

the feeling of growing 
old. Try as we may, we 
can not quite define the 
strange sensibility that 
slowly creeps over the 
heart like a distant fore- 
runner of the last icy cold- 
ness. ‘‘ Do you feel your 
age?” we ask of some oc- 
togenarian, masking our 
self-solicitude in a pathetic 
style of politeness. But 
the answer seldom throws 
any light on the wonder we 
are vainly striving to mas- 
ter. ‘Then we endeavor to 
probe our own emotions ; 
and here, too, we are baf- 
fled.. Why should-Christ- 
mas come round so soon? 
Why should years crowd so 
fast on each other? And 
even space—familiar space 
—why should it contract it- 
self so marvelously? The 
old farm, the encircling 
hills, the remote mountain- 
tops, the very heavens— 
none are as large as they 
once were, and yet for it all 
no reason! 

The first shock of sur- 
prise with which advancing 
life announces itself is a 
very definite experience. 
It is a deep-cut notch, and 
the bark of life’s tree never 
grows over it. And then 
sets in the sophistry of de- 
vices, of all dextrous con- 
ceits, of pertinacious logic, 
to persuade ourselves that 
we are not quite so old as 
the calendar testifies. A 
spice of foolery gives a fla- 
vor to the effort. Animal 
spirits are zealously encour- 
aged, young ways put on, 
fashionable attire assumed, 
light manners cultivated, 
boys and girls patronized, 
small print resisted, big 
type eschewed, extra lights 
refused, so as to disguise 
the fatal symptoms. , But 
a grandchild comes, then 
another, and yet another, 
and so the sharp reality 
moves on us apace, the 
thin veneering rubs off, and 
the conclusion is plumply 
met that we are getting 
old. And there is a touch 
of pathos in it, something ~ 
that vivifies one to one’s self, something that 
empties the memory very suddenly into present 
consciousness, something that amazes us by the’ 
immense contents of the small word “Lire. 

Not that the struggle is all over. The resist- 
ance to the thought of age is not ended, it is 
only intermitted; and back it comes on fine 
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bracing days, on festal occasions, and when en- ° 
terprises of pith and moment challenge our pluck. 
If we chance with elderly individuals, men that 
are very bald, women that are very fat, the weak- 
ness gets uppermost again, and asserts itself 
with charming buoyancy, verging on a little de- 


| 


with strange tenderness. A deep quietness per- 
vades us. We do not need our malignant pas- 
sions to quicken our intellects, for we can be 
strong without anger, firm without obstinacy, 
decided without dogmatism, and earnest without 
fanaticism. I1f our senses have decayed, has not 





CONCERT TOILETTE. ' 


ceit. But at last the true nature begius to re- 
cover its Jost ground. The gathering time of 
the harvest is at hand; soon the bountiful fruits 
are ours; and then appear one by one the sweet 
compensations for what has been taken away 
from us. Slowly, too, a new insight is granted 
to our inward being, and this touches the heart 


the soul gained thereby ? The outer world has 
narrowed ;, how small is’its horizon, and how few 
friends stand in its fading light! It is all very 
sad, but the world within has gloriously enlarged ; 
its horizon has widened into a shining space, and 
its zenith is far higher, and its lofty sky burns 


| with serene lustre, 


1 moistened, 


BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
BURNS. 

T is astonishing how difficult it is to persuade 
people to take the proper precautions against 
those dangers to which they 
are daily exposed. Famil- 
iarity begets a contempt 
which leads to the most 
reckless exposure of health 
and life. Some of the tim- 
idest of women, who are 
frightened into a fit or a 
swoon by the ‘‘slam” of a 
door and the sight of a 
mouse, will, without shrink- 
ing, take the hourly risk 
of being burned to death. 
This is certainly no exag- 
geration of the constant 
recklessness with which 
crinoline and gauze, and a 
living creature inside of 
them. keep fluttering round 
cur red-hot stoves, like a 
vulish moth about a can- 
del. We fear that we can 
do little by our warning, in 
the way of prevention, and 
that the cat will not dread 
the fire until it is singed. 
If singeing were all, the 
lesson of prudence it would 
teach might be worth it; 
but few escape even with 
their lives. Such a result 
is not inevitable, but could 
be avoided by the exercise 
of the least judgment. Un- 
fortunately, however, the 
very thoughtlessness which 
incurs the danger is fatal 
to the presence of mind es- 
sential to meet it. A timid 
woman, when her garments 
catch fire, ordinarily does 
exactly what she ought not 
todo. She runs when she 
should stand still, seeks the 
air while she ought to avoid 
it, and agitates mind and 
body, both of which it is 
essential to keep perfectly 
quiet. The proper thing 
to do is to smother the 
fire ;' and this can be done 
most readily by the person 
rolling over and over on 
the floor, and wrapping 
himself in any woolen stuff 
at hand—a rug, a piece of 
drugget, the ironing blank- 
et, or cloth coat or cloak. 
If, as is most probable, the 
one on fire has not the pres- 
ence of mind to do this, the 
by-stander should. But 
prevention is especially 
better in these cases than 
cure; and, therefore, no 
woman wito values her life 
should go near a red - hot 
stove when dressed in gauze 
and crinoline. It would 
be a safe rule never to do 
so except in woolen, or in a 
dress no more combustible. 
The surgeons divide 
burns, however caused, 
into two kinds—the “uper- 
ficial and deep. The dis- 
tinction is so obvious as to 
be understood by all. In 
the slight or superficial 
burns there is generally 
nothing to be seen beyond 
a little swelling, bright red- 
ness, and a blister of more or less extent. It is 
not necessary to do any thing but to relieve the 
pain, which is sharp, and always much com- 
plained of by the sufferer. . ‘This is best done by 
first plunging the burned part into cold water, 
and subsequently applying to it bits of linen kept 
The histers should never be open- 
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seems the most effective local means for this pur- 
pose. Where the suffering is very severe, as it 
often ba Jsamaeneive danans Swentgetiza oe thing 


‘ person, Sometimes, where the aceident has been 
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P 
ty of breathing, and the ada | 


When a burn is produced by lime, the best 
application at first is vinegar, which, by chem- 
ical combination with the mineral, destroys its 
caustic properties. The vinegar, diluted with 
water, is also the most effective preventive of 
the serious effects of lime in the eye. 





AN APRIL MADRIGAL. 


In those sweet ages, dark and rich 
With mystery, when, sailing first, 
The mariner on unknown seas 
And summer shores, bewildered, burst, 
He planted there some royal sign, 
And claimed the place by right divine. 


So I, who came when April skies 
Lighten the land and get me giee, 
And flushed with sleep the fair earth turns 
Her rosy side to welcome me, 
Claim the glad month my fief and fere, 
And take possession of the year. 


I take possession of the year: 
Yet as a viceroy I hold, 
The bloom from off the sea I strip, 
The freshness from the budding mould— 
All fragrances, all balms that be, 
My Sovereign, I hoard for thee! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, ApriL 28, 1870. 








we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Dresses, Wrappers, Paletots, Talmas, 
Water - proof Cloaks, Hoods, Fichus, Basques, 
Blouse Waists, etc., etc. 





BURNING BANK-NOTES. 


GOOD story is told of an English embas- 

sador at the court of Naples. He gave 
an evening party, the excellent taste and de- 
lights of which were appreciated by every guest 
present. It became known, however, that the 
entertainment, the charms of which no one re- 
fused to acknowledge, had been got up at a 
very small expenditure of money. Thence the 
gossips, forgetting the great pleasure it had 
given, and only mindful of the small sum it 
had cost, busily talked of the cheapness of the 
entertainment and the parsimony of the giver. 
This reaching the embassador’s ears, he sent 
out invitations to the same people who had 
been present at his first charming but inex- 
pensive party to come to a second at his hotel. 
The evening arrived, and the guests, in full an- 
ticipation of a brilliant display, gathered ;' but 
lo! there was no preparation made for the ex- 
pected entertainment. The host, however, pre- 
sented himself, and was soon followed by a 
servant bearing a lighted alcoholic lamp. The 
embassador, with no more ado, took from his 
pocket a handful of bank-notes, and, throw- 
ing them into the blaze, said to his assembled 
guests, ‘There! Are you satisfied?” and dis- 
missed them to their homes. 

His excellency had evidently, on the first 
occasion, in providing for his guests a refined 
enjoyment, totally misconceived the spirit of 
modern entertainment, He, however, showed, 
on the second, with a quick perception of ‘his 
former error, & just sense of the social obliga- 
tions of a host, as now interpreted by the fash- 
ionables of our@ay. His blazing bank-notes, 
as they squirmed in the fire and went off in 
smoke, and the gaping guests looked on in stu- 
pid amazement, are as perfect an illustration as 
possible of the relation between the modern en- 
tertainer and the entertained. All givers of a 
fashionable party seem striving to surpass their 
competitors in the quickness and publicity of 
burning bank-notes, and their guests crowding 
to behold and have their wonder excited by the 
prodigality of the sum wasted. 

Wasting bank-notes, however, whether burn- 
ed directly in the blaze of an alcoholic lamp, 
or indirectly consumed in the extravagant and 
senseless dissipation of a modern entertainment, 
is not hospitality. The profusion of flowers, 
suddenly wrenched from a culture of months 
of skill and labor, to lose their bloom and waste 
in a night their sweet odors for those who have 
no sense of appreciation but an arithmetical 


one—the prodigal supply of elaborate delicacies 
and rare wines to surfeited appetites—costly 
upholstery-for-rude-hands to derange and test 
with a computing touch of price 
and value—and all the exorbitant display and 
destruction of costly material, are net to cher- 
ish 9 sentiment of friendship or a refinement 
of taste, The bill of the confectioner, the-bill 
of the florist, the bill of the wirfe-merchant, and 
the bill of the upholsterer, paid in full and ex- 
hibited in public, though it might be often dif- 
ficult t6 show them under such a favorable con- 
dition, would, provided they were large-enough. 
—and thé‘accomplished tradesmen of New York 
can readily effect this—in reality answer all the 
;requirements of a modern. fashionable party, 
*These would more clearly exhibit the cost— 
which is all that seems to be wanted—than if 
left to'the appreciation of the guests, many of 
whom, however, it must be acknowledged, are 
not wanting in a practical and ready appreciation 
of the market-prices of dry-goods and groceries. 
Rich people seem to think that they have a 
right to do what they will with theirown. If 
they are able and disposed to burn their bank- 
notes, they scorn any protest against the waste 
from those who witness it. We would remind 
them, however, that, in common with the rest 
of mankind, they are amenable to public opin- 
ion, which has a right to judge and condemn 
them for any abuse of riches or superior ad- 
vantage they may claim. It is a duty of the 
wealthy—and we emphatically insist upon its 
performance—so to spend*their money that it 
may not corrupt the morals and taste of the 
community. It is, moreover, a positive obli- 
gation, which their peculiar relation to society 
enforces, to use their abundant means and op- 
portunities for the improvement and refinement 
of their fellows who may be less fortunately 
provided. ‘There are examples, happily, of 
many of their own class to teach them how to 
use the special advantages they possess for the 
general good. It is obvious, moreover, with- 
out a Peasopy or Lenox to show the way, 
to those who have them, how millions can be 
spent permanently to promote the interests of 
mankind. We can not justly calculate upon 
such a general benevolence of the rich as to 
induce them to follow the unselfish course of 
the noble benefactors of our race to whom we 
have alluded, and give up all or most of that 
most adhesive of personal advantages, money, 
to be universally distributed for the common 
good. We can, however, always rely upon 
their selfishness, and may, without much pre- 
sumption, presuppose a sufficient degree of in- 
telligence, so to spend their wealth as to get 
the most good from it for themselves, while it 


may not only do no direct injury, but an indi-- 


rect benefit, to others. The mode of accom- 
plishing this is obvious. The rich have only, in- 
stead of consuming their bank-notes in a night 
of social conflagration, to exchange them for 
what may rest as a constant source of pleasure 
and refinement. By the purchase of pictures, 
books, and the various apparatus of knowledge 
necessary to the pursuit of art, literature, and 
science, they might liberalize themselves and 
their families with, if not a profound culture, 
the refinement of taste which even the lightest 
association with such is sure to give. They 
would no longer, we are certain, after they had 
once been regaled by the fine and permanent 
aroma of culture, be willing to burn their bank- 
notes, which, blaze as brilliantly as they, may, 
are extinguished in a moment, leaving only a 
stench in the nostrils, like a blown-out candle, 

One of the greatest mischiefs of the prodigal 
expenditure of the rich is, that, though easily 
borne by them, it is imitated by those who pay 
for it by the sweat of their brows. There is 
always an immense class of comparative pov-, 
erty who, with a humiliating slavishness, follow 
the rich and fashionable in all their social ca- 
prices. If the wealthy spend foolishly, many 
of the poor will do the same. Both unques- 
tionably suffer; the former, however, less per- 
manently than the latter, who have neither the 
resources of money, time, nor vigor to fall back 
upon for the recuperation of the waste of these 
which debauchery is sure to entail. 

The lessening of social pleasure and the ex- 
tinction of all genuine hospitality are the inev- 
itable consequences, moreover, of the prodigal 
waste, in a single banquet, of what might be 
the means of diffusing a refined enjoyment over 
a whole year. We commend to the rich a bet- 
ter way of expending their money, and advise 
the poor to follow a less ruinous example, than 
burning bank-notes, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Dock of Mair. 


Y DEAR PHILO;—Did you ever see 

in a car or an omnibus a gentleman to 
whose head time had spared a little wisp of 
hair—a solitary lock—very thin and very for- 
lorn, which he was constantly brushing and 
twisting and dressing, as it were, to produce a 
favorable effect? Such a fellow-passenger I 
recently met, and his devotion to that thin wisp 
was very touching and very comical. There 
was a kind of lofty disregard of the rest of his 
apparel, His coat was very shiny and very 





white in the seams, His trowsers were frayed 


at the bottom, and were certainly not new nor 
in the fashion of to-day. His boots were shab- 
by, and the heels were worn away. He was 
altogether a figure most truly described by the 
word seedy. But coat, trowsers, boots, and a 
hat which was a mere jest, were all plainly 
unimportant to him, if only he could effective- 
ly arrange that single lock upon his bald pate. 
; . He grayely took a, comb from his pocket, and 
| —it was in an. ib ppropriated the lit- 
| tle mirror to himself. He removed the hat 
} and proceeded to business. How tenderly he 
twisted that lock, how carefully he combed it, 
| how he turned his head and tried to study the 
effect. of every additional: dab at it, and espe- 
' cially struggled to see the result behind, the part 
in which the scant hair grew that he laborious- 
ly tried to train around his head; how com- 
placently he regarded his own zeal, and finally, 
with one comprehensive and admiring glance, 
how triumphantly he put the comb in his pocket 
and the hat upon his head, as if now he were 
fully equipped for conquest! All these things 
are indescribable; but I am sure not unimag- 
inable by that vivid fancy which nature has so 
kindly bestowed upon my friénd Philo. I de- 
clare, my friend, that the whole toilette seemed 
to my fellow-passenger to be comprised in the 
careful adjustment of that lock. That, prop- 
erly twisted and disposed upon his shining 
crown, was dress-coat and boots, and snowy lin- 
enand spotless gloves. That once fairly coiled 
redeemed all imperfections. The Frenchmen 
say that a man well booted and well gloved is 
well dressed. My fellow-passenger had touched 
a higher refinement. A man with his one lit- 
tle lock well combed is ready for a king’s table 
or @ queen’s levee. 

My fellow-passenger presently left the omni- 
bus, not without lifting his hat and taking one 
comprehensive survey of that Kohinoor of a 
lock. He stepped out with an airy spring, an 
old-fashioned jauntiness that was pleasant to 
behold; and to the spectator passing in the 
street, who did not know what the bad hat con- 
cealed, he was only a very shabby elderly gen- 
tleman with a certain grotesque vivacity. I 
have no doubt that he had an appointment with 
some lady. He was going to make a call, per- 
haps, or was hastening to lunch; and that queer 
old fellow-passenger doubtless felt himself to be 
as gay and resistless a dog as in the days when 
he used to lounge in the summer evenings at 
Contoit’s Garden, eating ices with the pretty 
young belles who are grandmothers to-day, or 
when he strolled along the fashionable prome- 
nade from St. Paul’s to the Battery. 

If I could have followed him to his lodgings 
I suppose that I should have found a house cor- 
respondingly shabby, and a comfortless chamber 
with worn horse-hair chairs, and the cheap 
wash-stand and bureau that belong with them. 
And yet, upon the bureau under. the looking- 
glass, which served as a dressing-table, I should 
have seen an immense array of little vials and 
jars, and combs and brushes, and rolls of po- 
matum and wax, and bottles of hair-strengthen- 
ers and restorers, with all manner of unguents 
and appliances—a regiment of the barber’s mys- 
teries all encamped, as it were, upon that table- 
land of the bureau—a grand army with all its 
trains and batteries arrayed for the protection 
of that melancholy little lock. As I reflected 
upon that vast system of defense, the wretched 
wisp of hair seemed to be a sickly emperor, for 
whose preservation the resources of science and 
skill are ransacked; and who, when all is done, 
and he is perfectly protected, is the most futile 
and foolish of beings, and turns all the prepa- 
ration and outlay into the most melancholy and 
absurd of jokes. 

I have been in the omnibuses often since, 
but I do not meet my grotesque gentleman with 
the wisp of hair. But the other day, when I 
was reading Tristram Shandy, as I was smiling 
at some remark of dear Uncle Toby’s—one of 
the characters that inspire the kindliest- affec- 
tion—I suddenly seemed to see. my fellow-pas- 
senger in the omnibus carefully curling and 
combing his solitary lock. My Uncle Toby 
was describing the siege of Namur, or the great 
day of Ramilies, or he was reproducing some 
siege of Marlborough’s, and I was listening fas- 
cinated, and watching him and Corporal Trim 
with affectionate enthusiasm, when lo! as I 
said, I saw him, or my fellow-passenger, twist- 
ing that lock into the most presentable, form. 
Do yousee, Philo, Marlborough’s sieges, the war 
in Flanders in which he had borne so glorious 
a part, and been so sadly wounded in the groin 
—these were my dear Uncle Toby’s little wisp 
of hair which he was continually dressing and 
adjusting, satisfied that all was well if that was 
right. Sterne calls it his hobby-horse. I will 
not quarrel about terms. But I know that it 
was his solitary lock of hair which he so care- 
fully nurtured. 

I say that I have not seen my old gentleman 
since; but I did meet our ancient friend War- 
bler only day before yesterday. He was as 
fresh and cheery as ever, although I observed 
that Time had been playing him some tricks— 
picking his locks, if I may say so, Philo, and 
use a form of words that resembles the pun, to 
which, we are told, great writers do not conde- 
scend. And we believe it when the Professor 
says so, until suddenly we hear Shakespeare 








crackling with them. It was some time since 





I had met Warbler ; and stopping in the street, 
we began at once to speak of public affairs. In- 
deed, there is no escape when you meet War- 
bler. He has views upon public questions 
which, he tells me, it would be well for the Gov- 
ernment if it would carefully consider. He 
told me a great deal of Louis Napoleon’s plans 
and the intentions of Bismarck, and unfolded 


, to.me the whole secret history of the Spanish 


Revolution. ** When I was in Congress,” said 
he, ‘‘I said” so and so. ‘It is the duty of a 
man who has been in Congress,” remarked War- 
bler, “‘to keep himself fully informed of our 
foreign relations and our domestic politics.” 
He called my attention to several speeches re- 
cently delivered in Washington, and told me 
that when he was in Congress such speeches 
would have been—and here he shook his head 
in a most mysterious and deprecating manner. 
But he said nothing further—his thoughts ex- 
pending themselves in a mere wagging of the 
head ; so that, to this day, I am wholly ignorant 
how such speeches would have been treated 
when Warbler was in Congress. 

When I began to speak of the opera and of 
anniversary week, and of the pretty new spring 
dresses in which the pretty young girls begin 
to blossom, Mr. Warbler did not seem to hear. 
And when I said that I was very curious to 
compare the Hamlet of Mr. Fechter with that 
of Mr. Booth, he said, absently, ‘‘ Ah, yes— 
yes;” but recovering himself he began again: 
‘¢Twenty-five years ago, when I was in Con- 
gress, there was no decent theatre in Washing- 
ton.” If I'remarked that I had seen crocuses 
in bloom at the Central Park, Mr. Warbler 
replied, ‘‘Oh yes, certainly. Why, when I 
was in Congress I remember to have seen vio- 
lets in Georgetown in March.” When I said 
that I was to drive in the afternoon with Mr. 
Childers, he answered: ‘*’Tis a very pretty 
drive through the Park; and when I was in 
Congress I brought in a bill for a noble drive 
in the city of Washington.” I can not de- 
scribe to you the air with which these things 
were said, and I, who have never been in Con- 
gress, made a very miserable figure in the con- 
versation, as you may suppose. 

But I smiled as I suddenly reflected that this 
was my fellow-passenger again, carefully cher- 
ishing his little lock of hair. Warbler’s term 
in Congress is his solitary wisp. A quarter of 
a century ago there was a chance of electing 
somebody who was not identified with any pol- 
icy, and who was not known to have any views; 
and somebody happened to think of Warbler, 
who had never shown the least aptitude for any 
thing but bellows-mending, in which he had 
prospered. As the phrase is, his: name was 
sprung upon the Convention. Those who 
thought they could manage a tyro vehemently 
supported him. To his inexpressible surprise 
he was nominated, and, to the amazement of 
the whole district, he was elected. He served 
histerm. He voted well. But when the term 
was ended, Warbler’s public life ended also. 

Not so, however, his feeling of his relation 
to public affairs. He became very grave, and 
talked in a very significant and lofty tone—as 
if the Cabinet were in daily communication 
with him, and were mainly guided by his ad- 
vice. The country paper for which he sup- 
plied the capital called him a retired statesmati ; 
and if Warbler had ever heard of Sir William 
Temple, he would have likened himself to that 
minister. In every conversation with every 
person he alludes to his Congressional career. 
In the village meetings, to nominate consta- 
bles or to debate the question of new street 
lamps, he always takes a prominent part, and 
makes a speech, in which he incidentally refers 
to the time when he was in Congress. His 
fellow-citizens are now very familiar with ev- 
ery aspect of the condition of the country at 
the time when Mr. Warbler was in Congress. 
And, indeed, he had a stamp prepared for his 
letter envelopes, directing the postmaster to re- 
turn, if not called for in ten days, to William 
Warbler, ex-M. C. But since he has received 
several letters addressed to the ex-Honorable 
William Warbler, X. M. C., he has discontin- 
ued the use of the stamp. 

My dear Philo, as I talked with Mr. War- 
bler, and smiled to think of my fellow-passen- 
ger in the omnibus, I grew grave again as I 
asked myself, ‘‘Good Mr. Bachelor, what is 
your own wretched little lock, that you comb 
and curl and cherish, and upon which you pride 
yourself?” I confess that I now see great num- 
bers of my neighbors and friends, whom I had 
not before suspected, complacently twisting a 
little wisp of hair, and placidly confident of the 
impression it produces. With this one it is 
his acquaintance with a certain famous author ; 
with that it is the revolution that he saw in’ 
Paris; with the third it is Europe; with the 
fourth it is the great hurricane in the West In- 
dies; with the fifth—no, Philo; why should I 
goon? Iam not denouncing a crime. I am 
merely remarking that I, who sat in the omni- 
bus and smiled at my fellow-passenger for his 
tender and proud care of one poor little lock 
of hair, and you, who smile at him with me, are 
just as carefully oiling and twirling our own fa- 
vorite curl, and provoking the same quiet smile 
from our fellow-passengers. 

Yours, dear Philo, 
An Otp BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SILKS AND OTHER FABRICS. 


ONSON’S and Bonnet’s silks, sold hitherto 

for $4 and over, have been reduced 50 cents 
on the yard. These are the heavy blue-black 
gros grains worn for suits. Stewart’s fami- 
ly silks of all the low grades under $3 have fall- 
en 25 cents on each yard. The rich Antwerp 
silks, a yard and a half wide, are reduced from 
$16 to $15. Bellon’s are the best-appearing silks 
sold for $3 and under. They have close even 
grain, are as lustrous and showy as Ponson’s, 
and are all pure silk, though not of the best qual- 
ity. . Ladies who have a new black silk suit each 
season purchase this brand as it is not expensive, 
and will retain its beauty as long as the fashion 
of the suit prevails. American silks of the two 
well-known brands range from $2 25 to $5 a 
yard for qualities worn in suits. Those of low- 
est price are scarcely as glossy as poplin, but are 
prized for durability. The best quality of gri- 
saille silk, oil-boiled and warranted not to spot, is 
$2 50 a yard; cheaper grisailles, all silk, but 
narrow and of light quality, are $1 35 a yard 
and upward. These are of the same patterns 
shown in finer goods; thread stripes and checks 
so small as to give the effect of a solid ground of 
silvery gray. 

Suit patterns of foulards in two colors, écru 
and nut-brown, poussiére and leaf-brown, French 
gray and the darker Ardoise, are sold for $18 or 

20. Black foulards with skirt material striped 
with a color, the over dress in small figures or 
polka dots, are the same price. Other foulards 
have tea-colored, olive-green, mauve, or. brown 
grounds, with tiny Japanese figures of lighter 
tints or of black. Pure silk pongees as light, 
soft, and clinging as China crape, are shown for 
suits in all the spring tints—paon, Nile green, 
and India blue, as well as white, écru, and dust- 
color: $2 a yard. 

Among materials reserved for the late open- 
ings is a thin, soft, all-wool goods, like that for- 
merly known as de-bége, but finer and stronger, 
and very serviceable for summer traveling dress- 
es: price 70 cents a yard. Another novelty is 
Persian or llama cloth—a wool fabric, soft as de- 
laine, but with better body. ‘This may be had 
in the various gray, brown, and violet shades 
chosen for quiet and stylish spring suits: 75 cents 
ayard. A light Japanese serge, mixed silk and 
wool, not silk-faced but lustrous, will not rumple 
or fray as it is firmly woven, and is well adapted 
for street dresses: price $115. The same fab- 
ric, untwilled, resembling a poplin alpaca, is sold 
for $1 10 in all the popular colors. 

In thinner goods is the cheap English barége, 
in gray grounds, with blue, rose, or violet figure: 
20 cents a yard. Trimmed with ruffles edged 
with narrow lutestring ribbon, these make very 
pretty dresses that last fresh for a season and 
save laundry bills. Soft wool barége, the-old- 
fashioned fabric, is shown in blocks and stripes 
of a color with white, for children’s summer 
dresses: 75 cents a yard. Gaze de Paris, thin- 
nest grenadine with small square meshes and 
bayadere threads of satin, is beautiful for after- 
noon and evening dresses. It is three-fourths 
wide, and $1 25 a yard. More substantial silk 
grenadines, very fine and in all colors, are three- 
quarters wide and $2 a yard. Dress patterns of 
white Chambery gauze with velvet bands, rose, 
azure, or pea-green, woven in the flounces, are 
$55 each; with satin bands of color, $45. 


PASSEMENTERIE AND FRINGE. 


Elaborate passementerie (or gimp, as many 
call it), resembling silk embroidery, is much used 
for trimming mantles and upper skirts of silk or 
cashmere. - Colored passementerie of a darker 
shade than"the dress adds much to the beauty of 
shaded costumes. Corded and crocheted passe- 
menteries are both shown, the former about half 
the price of the latter, and far more effective. 
Wide and handsome designs in corded passe- 
menterie cost $3 50 a yard, while similar pat- 
terns, acorns and leaves for instance, crocheted, 
are $6 50. Very narrow gimps for heading lace, 
or for the centre of folds and bands or flounces, 
are far cheaper—the merest zigzag cord being 
sufficient. For trimming piqués are white pas- 
sementeries of solid square braid in vine patterns 
for 50 cents a yard, or in oval rings on a band, a 
favorite design, for 35 cents. Ornamental loop- 
ers for fastening piqué jackets, three pairs in a 
set, are sold for 40 or 50 cents. 

Fringes are also much used, especially in con- 
junction with passementerie. Heavy silk fringes, 
with melon balls interspersed, are sold in the pop- 
ular three-inch widths for $5 25 a yard. Mossy 
crimped twist fringe, not new this season, but 
fashionable for soft crapes and cashmeres, is $3 
or $4 a yard for the best quality. A showy 
fringe in any color of light crimped flossy silk, 
with a leaf-like netted heading, is $1 80. A 
fringe of crimped tassels, the tassels securely 
woven ‘in the gimp heading, is $1 50. Tom 
Thumb fringes, half an inch wide, crimped, in 
one color or in two, pretty for edging flounces, 
m4 $1 a dozen yards, or, if best quality of silk, 

ov. 


_A special novelty for trimming black grena- 
dine is insertion and fringe of Italian straw of 
palest yellow tint, as soft, silky, and fine as a 
blonde’s hair. The fringe, two inches wide in 
tassels, is $2 a yard; insertion of the same width, 
in large meshes and lace-like patterns, is $1. Jet 
is mingled with straw trimmings, and many pret- 
ty ornaments of straw and jet together are shown 
for looping upper skirts—$1 each. The old-fash- 
ioned moss trimmings are revived for heading 
folds and bands. In half-inch widths the price 
is $2 75 a dozen yards; wider ones are $5. 


FRILLS AND RUFFS. 


The frills and ruffs illustrated during the win- 
ter in the Bazar are 1fw generally adopted. 
They ate worn with both high and low throat- 





ed dresses, standing frills of Valenciennes being 
used with high dresses, full Elizabethan ruffs 
and Stuart fraises of clear” white muslin, box- 
pleated and edged with lace, with heart-shaped 
corsages. Patterns for these ruffs with sleeves 
to correspond are found in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
III. A set sold in the shops costs from $2 to $4, 
but can be made at home for much less. Loops 
of bright-colored satin or velvet between each 
box-pleat add” to the beauty of the ruff. For 
light mourning ruffs white organdy edged with 
footing is used. The band holding the pleats in 
the centre should be appliqué embroidery over 
black ribbon. 


SASHES, BOWS, ETC. 


Passementerie ornaments, fan bows, postill- 
ions, and peplums, take the place of sashes 
on elaborate suits of silk or woolen stuffs; but 
wide ribbon sashes formed of a mass of loops 
and fringed ends will be worn with summer cos- 
tumes and muslin draperies. A novelty in sash- 
es is the Persian, solid black, white, or colored 
ribbon, with a deep border at the ends woven in 
gay Persian colors and design. It is two yards 
long, and costs $13 without fringe ; $14 with the 
ends finished by crimped fringe in all the colors 
of the border. Double-faced gros grain ribbon 
ten inches wide is sold in all colors for $3 a yard ; 
very good sash ribbons of narrower widths are 
$1 50. Wide black velvet ribbon for sashes to 
be worn with white, écru, and gray dresses is $5 
ayard, Jardiniére sashes, black or white ribbon 
with brocaded or gay embroidered ends, are $25. 

To match the Persian sashes are narrow rib- 
bons for cravat bows, a bar of Persian colors 
alternating with a solid color: $1 50 a yard. 
Brocaded ribbons two inches wide, also for bows 
at the throat, are $1. For the hair are two 
bows of irregular loops of taffeta ribbon fas- 
tened just back of the ears and joined by a 


‘band of ribbon pleated in shells, worn as a cor- 


onet, or else passing across the centre of the 
back hair. The bows and band are sold for 85 
cents. Another simple and pretty fancy is a 
narrow ribbon bow placed amidst the front 
crépes and two long ends of ribbon hanging 
over the chatelaine, held together half-way down 
by a second bow: price 75 cents. 

The chatelaine coiffure remains in vogue, but 
when well worn is not permitted to droop very 
low on the neck. A coronet braid passes over 
the head in front of the chatelaine, and the nat- 
ural hair is frizzed, or falls in short curls on the 
forehead. A pretty addition to the chatelaine 
is three long strands of short airy curls suspend- 
ed over the braids and hanging below them. A 
set of these curls is light and pleasant to wear, 
as it does not weigh quite an ounce, and it may 
be disposed in many ways to give variety to the 
coiffure: price $10. 


KID GLOVES. 

There is a reduction in the price of kid gloves 
this season. Ordinary gloves, fastened by one 
button, including all the Duchess styles, former- 
ly sold for $2 25 and $2 50, are now $1 75; 
gloves with two buttons at the wrist, sold hith- 
erto for $2 50, are $2. No new designs are 
brought out, as black or white welts and stitch- 
ing retain the popular fancy; but the most re- 
fined choice, and that which makes the hand 
look most slender, is a plain glove entirely with- 
out ornament, cut long at the wrist, and .fas- 
tened with two or three-buttons. Quiet neutral 
tints are preferred for day wear, especially the 
various wood colors, from palest oak to dark 
ebony. The purplish amaranth is the newest 
shown among these. The gray shades, so styl- 
ish with black and grisaille suits, are the blue- 
gray of the turtle-dove, slate-color, and the deli- 
cate French gray. Serviceable browns for morn- 
ing and for traveling range from dark nut shades 
to pale poussiére or dust-color. Dress gloves 
for formal visiting are écru, almond, buff, and 
skin-color, with narrowest welts and stitching 
of black when worn with black costumes; with 
self-color or white if the costume is colored. 
With shaded costumes the gloves should be of 
the darkest shade used in the dress. Carmina- 
ted rose, azalea, ruby, royal blue, and apple- 
green, are the high colors prepared to match 
suits of corresponding shades. 

Among fabric gloves of English make is a new 
mixture of silk and lisle-thread, durable and cool 
—a pleasant relief from kid for summer wear. 
These are long at the wrist, numbered and fitted 
with the perfection of a kid glove, and may be 
had in dark pepper-and-salt gray, and brown or 
drab with white. The prices range from 40 to 
60 cents for children’s and ladies’ sizes. Laced- 
back white thread gloves in all sizes from infants’ 
to ladies’, cost 30 or 40 cents, are very dressy, 
and will wash with but little shrinkage. Thread 
gauntlets, buff, white, or gray with black stitch- 
ing, are neat and serviceable: price 30 to 50 
cents 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 


The regulation boot for street wear is the 
three-quarter Polish of French kid, with fancy 
white stitching, jet buttons, and slightly-curved 
heels an inch and a quarter high. Very narrow 
high French heels are also worn; but usually 
by ultra people, and against the advice of shoe- 
merchants. Bronze boots are to be worn with 
écru and brown suits, and with light summer 
muslins. From $12 to $15 are asked for kid 
or bronze boots. Colored kid and satin boots 
are made to match reception dresses. Marie 
Antoinette slippers, with slender bows covering 
the instep, the sole and heel in one piece, are 
chosen with thin soles for the house, with thick- 
er soles for garden and country wear. A good 
slipper of this kind costs from $4 to $6; very 
fancy ones are $10. ‘The least clumsy overshoe 
for spring and summer wear is the pocket rub- 
ber, a sandal covering for that part of the sole 
that touches the ground, held on by a strap over 





the heel, leaving the high heel of the shoe free, 
as it does not need protection: price $1. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB.E, & Co.; Lorp & Tartor; JAMES 
M‘Creery & Co.; Jounson, Burns, & Co. ; 
H. Pincnon; E. A. Brooks; and JEFFERS. 





PERSONAL. 


THE recent death of Mr. W. W. CorNELL re- 
moved from society one of its most valued and 
useful members. He was one of the few men 
of large wealth who, systematically and from 
principle, gave largely to religious and benevo- 
lent objects. He was known as the especial 
friend of young men of good character who were 
struggling to improve their condition. His 
charity was not of an ostentatious character, but 
such as might have been expected of a modest, 
practical, deeply religious man, who carried with 
him into the daily business of life a just sense 
of his responsibilities to the church and his fel- 
low-mortals, and who strove to discharge right- 
ly each and all of his manifold duties. 

—Senora OviEDo, née BARTLETT, of the mem- 
orable “diamond wedding,” has given large 
sums of money to the relief of Cuban families. 
She is said to have lost prematurely the beauty 
for which she was once so pnts 2s ; butin the 
beauty of doing good she occupies an enviable 
position. 

—Lady FRANKLIN keeps on trying to find out 
something of her husband. Last month she ar- 
rived at Rio on her way from England to Van- 
couver’s Island to obtain a letter from, or re- 
garding, Sir Joun, which is said to be in posses- 
sion of some one living there who refuses to de- 
liver it to any one but Lady F.in person. The 
good old lady is now eighty. 

—Mr. GAuLTon’s theory of the transmission of 
renius in families seems to have had a fayorable 
illustration in the Guizot family—a son of the 
great philosopher and statesman having recently 
entered official life with a reputation for superior 
ability. He has been appointed to the place of 
Director of Protestant Worship. His father has 
recently accepted the Presidency of the Extra- 
Parliamentary Commission on the higher branch- 
es of education. Another instance in favor of 
Mr. GaLton’s theory is in the Dickens family, 
a son of the novelist having inherited his i 
ther’s remarkable dramatic talent. A recent 
performance of his, at a private theatrical enter- 
tainment, was notably successful. 

—Mr. BiacguzE Bey, the Turkish Minister at 
Washington, is allowed to be a handsome man, 
with No. 1 teeth, and an able diplomat. He is 
a fine singer of things baritone; but takes some 
accompanist with him when he goes to sing at 
musical parties. When some one said to him, in 
speaking of ‘‘ Mrs. Brey,”’ ‘‘ Your wife” (she is an 
American) ‘‘is‘a beautiful woman,” he replied, 
“And an obedient one,” which is regarded as 
a complimentary way of saying it in Turkey. 
They are Roman Catholics, and regard old Mr. 
MOHAMMED as having been a clever man, but 
unreliable in his religious notions, 

—Miss GarrETT is the first female ‘‘ medical 
man’’ who has been officially recognized by the 
British government, having been appointed one 
of*the physicians of the East London Hospital 
for Children. 

—It is in circulation in Washington society 
that General Amxs is soon to marry Miss But- 
LER, and that M. of C. ScHENCK is about to wed 
a young lady. ‘ 

—The Rey. ArperT Barnes has been fre- 
quently mentioned of late as being in very fee- 
ble health; but the reverse is true; at least he 
says so, and he ought to know. When asked, 
within ten days past, ‘‘ how his health was ?”’ he 
replied, ‘‘ Perfectly well.”” In the absence of the 
pastor of Clinton Street Church he frequently 
preaches there, always coming on foot from his 
residence in West Philadelphia, which gives him 
a walk of four miles at least. He has lost the 
use of one eye, which was the cause of his re- 
tiring from the active duties of a pastor, and 
not, as is generally supposed, extreme old age, 
he being now but seventy-one. Those who have 
been privileged to listen to him for many years 
think he preaches now with all of his character- 
istic clearness and vigor; and the announcement 
that he is to preach never fails to draw a full 
house of admiring listeners. , 

—As the young Prince Impertat of France 
grows in years he gives indications of character 
that are not auspicious for one who has some 
slight prospect of beixg the future head of the 
French government. is temperament is that 
of his mother—impulsive, headstrong, vindic- 
tive, yet easily pacified. He likes to be familiar 
with those much lower in the social scale; is 
lavish with what is given to him; and frequently 
makes a little noodle of himself by his thought- 
lessness. Not long since the Austrian Crown 
Prince presented him with an immense box of 
toy soldiers. When the Empress, a few days 
after her son had received the box, inquired in 
his rooms what had become of it, he said he had 
given it to his lacquey, who had told him that 
his little boy was sick. It cost the Emperor one 
thousand francs to get the box back. 

—It is not at all correct to suppose that be- 
cause Attorney-General Hoar is rather gruff at 
his office he is gruff every where. On the con- 
trary, when out, socially, he is one of the jolliest 
of companions, has a fund of good stories and 
witticisms, tells them with great effect, and is 
especially admired of ladies, whose society he 
doth much affect. 

—Mrs. General Banks is alluded to in private 
letters from Paris as being quite a favorite with 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, as was 
the General when he pervaded the French cap- 


tal. 
—It is related of KALKBRENNER, the pianist, 
that he was very proud of the affix *‘ Von”’ to his 
name, and seized with eagerness every oppor- 
tunity of directing attention to it. ‘Are you 
aware,”’ he said one day to a friend, ‘that the 
nobility of my family goes back as far as the 
Crusades? One of my ancestors accompanied 
the Emperor BARBAROssa—” ‘On the piano?” 
interrupted his friend. 

—Miss Laura C. REDDEN (‘‘ Howard Glyn- 
don’’) is only twenty-two years old, and is said 
to be very handsome; but she is deaf and almost 
amute. She seldom attempts conversation, ex- 
cept with intimate friends. 

—Royalty has no exemption from the little- 
nesses that provoke censure when exhibited by 
the commoner. As an instance, both the King 





and the CROWN FRINCE of Prussia are said to 
be noted for their penuriousness in matters of 
dress, They say in Berlin that the Crown 
Prince wears his uniforms threadbare, and when 
they will do for him no longer, he gets his tailor 
to make out of them small uniform coats and 
little ‘‘ breeks’’ for his little princes. 

—Dr. ELIzABETH BLACKWELL has boldly con- 
fronted British prejudice by commencing the 
practice of medicine in London. She is the 
daughter of a Bristol sugar refiner, who emi- 
grated to the United States in 1882. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI and the ex-KING OF 
NAPLEs are heavy losers in the gigantic frauds 
which have been discovered in the Neapolitan 
Bank, and in wpich many priests and high of- 
ficials are implicated. New York is not the only 
place where bank-robbery seems to have become 
a science. 

—Father Hecker, in a recent letter from 
Rome, gives an interesting sketch of the daily 
life of the Pope, dwelling with pardonable com- 
placency upon its exceeding simplicity and econ- 
omy. His private apartment is a plain room, 
about fifteen feet by twenty, thinly carpeted, with 
a large writing-table filled with drawers and pig- 
eon-holes, and two wooden chairs. Near this 
room is a smaller one, where he takes his meals 
alone; for the Pope neither gives nor accepts 
entertainments. His table does not cost more 
than thirty cents a day. Not far off is his sleep- 
ing chamber, small as the other, with a narrow 
bed and hard couch. 

—PIERRE Soute, whose death occurred at New 
Orleans on the 26th ult., was in many respects a 
man of mark. His —— characteristic was 
a fervid oratory. e was an able advocate, yet 
never attained eminence as a safe, sound lawyer. 
As a politician he was remarkable for the brill- 
ianey of his off-hand speeches, rather than for 
prudence or sagacity. As a Senator he attained 
no high degree of distinction, and possessed but 
little power to accomplish results. His sena- 
torial speeches were very clever, but not marked 
by a high order of statesmanship; and his diplo- 
matic career was not asuccess. He was simply 
a scholar and a genius, whose life seemed to be 
one of constant excitement and unrest. 

—Lady MackintosH (we quote from CRABB 
Roprnson’s Reminiscences) once made this ob- 
servation: ‘‘ After all, the truth of it seems to be 
that the sinners have the best of it in this world, 
and the saints in the next.”” Witty enough; 
true enough, perhaps, in England; but quite in- 
accurate if applied to the United States. Good 
people here have altogether the best of it in this 
world, and expect to be all right by-and-by. 

—A young lady who was present at one of Mr. 
Secretary Ropeson’s receptions remarked that 
if the Secretary’s little house were only a ship, 
how charming it would be to be first mate/ 

—Miss Kate Feb is said to have earned 
about $10,000 by her lectures last season. She 
has gone to housekeeping in Joy Street, Boston, 
and is said to enjoy it much. Means to have tak- 
ing lectures for next winter. 

—Mrs. Ritey Loomis, the mother-in-law of 
Hon. JoHN WENTWORTH, has bequeathed $2000 
to Williams College. 

—tThe beneficiaries under the will of Syiv1a 
Ann HowLanpD, who left ever so much money, 
were on the 3ist ult. made partially happy by 
the em of fifty per cent. of their legacies. 

—RiocHarD H. Dana, of Boston, is the great 
decliner of New England. Last year the Presi- 
dent offered him the post of U. 8. Attorney for 
Massachusetts, subsequently the Solicitorship 
of the Treasury, and since then another position 
ofmuch honor. He prefers bleak New England, 
its pork and beans, its pimpkin pie, etc., to all 
the Poe, ape of high life in Washington. 

—The 26th of March will be referred to by the 
women of Missouri as having been the day on 
which a woman was first admitted to practice 
law in the State—Miss L. BarKaLow, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., having achieved that distinction 
after a very severe examination before Judge 
Kwnicut, of the Circuit Court. She studied in 
the St. Louis Law School. 

—Mr. 8. J. AHERN, of Elizabeth, N. J., is re- 
ported to squander his time in constantly glad- 
dening the hearts of soldiers’ widows or orphans 
in that city, by sending them coal, flour, and 
similar material. 

—Poor Mr. SpuRGEON has had the gout. Bap- 
tist ministers generally don’t. But he has had 
it, and it has wrenched him awfully. Besides, 
he has had the small-pox, and it has left him 
quite below par. 

—Prince NaPoLEon’s s0n is passing his tender 
years in a small boarding-school in Paris, and is 
subject to a Spartanic regime and cuisine by com- 
mand of his father. He is to be called ‘‘ Victor,’’ 
and if he is very, very good, after a while, ‘* Na- 
poleon Victor.”” The Princess CLOTILDE, who 
has a lovely face and is universally beloved, 
went with Victor on the first day like any other 
human sort of mamma, and left maternal direc- 
tions and an extra pair of shoes. The austere 
od at first insisted upon tf bread for little 

ap., but upon being assured that marmalade 
was on the bill of fare for all, he relented, and se 
Victor will eat marmalade. 

—Mrs. JANET TAYLOR, one of the most emi- 
nent mathematicians of England, has recently 
deceased in London. For many years she was a 
teacher of navigation, at 104 Minories, London. 
By her singular abilities in that branch of sci- 
ence she gained the confidence and approval of 
the Board of Admiralty ang the Trinity Brethren, 
as well as séveral foreign powers, from whom she 
received medals for her various publications on 
navigation and astronomy, and also improve- 
ments she made in many nautical instruments ; 
and she was in receipt of a pension from the 
Civil List of the British Government. She was 
a singularly quiet, simple, lovable woman, dwell- 
ing at the east end of London, among her pupils 
and clients. 

—That very clever gentleman and able editor, 
Mr, Wixu1AM OC. Prime, of the Journal of Com- 
merce, is doing the Nile with a lot of Yankee pro- 
fessors. One of his notable peculiarities is a 
fine talent for repose. 

—M. Cuar.zs is a candidate for the vacancy 
atthe Academy. He is one of the most remark- 
able of the French sayans. It is said that at 
seven years of age he knew Latin; at ten, Greek ; 
at thirteen, phi een and at fifteen, every 
thing. And, wonderfu to relate, he knows En- 
glish, as well as Scandinavian and Hottentot, 
which is what can be said of mighty few of the 
learned men on this continent. He has been a 
very popular professor for fifteen years at the 
College of France. RENAN is to be restored to 
his chair in that college, 
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ig. 1.—Patrern vor Ciotuts-Brusuzs, Nore-Booxs, 
Boox-Marks, Etc. 


Description of bols: 8 Black; @ Blue; B Dark, C Light 
or psonss Boater S Gord wilde, © Sil berks. Ue 


Fig. 2.—PatTeRN ror Pocket-Brusues, Nore-Books, 
Boox-Marks, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® Dark, © Light Bronze 
Beads; © Gold, & Steel, & Green Beads. * 










Fig. 8.—Corner or BorDER FOR 
Cusuions, Covers, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), 
® 24, 0 3d (lightest), Brown; © Red. 


Embroidery Patterns for Berlin 
and Bead Work, Figs. 1-21. 
Att the designs given herewith 

may be worked, according to the 

laa © ODject for which they are design- 
ed, with zephyr, castor, or car- 
pet wool, or silk, and in common cross stitch, 

in long cross stitch, or Smyrna or knotted 

stitch (see illustrations, Harper's Bazar, Vol. 

I., No. 55, p. 868). For bead work, select ’ 

undivided canvas; but for wool or silk take 

the common tapestry canvas. We give a 

selection of colors under each illustration, 

but, of course, any other selection may be 
made according to taste. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Two designs for pock- 
et-brushes, note-books, book-marks, etc. 
The designs are worked with beads. If 
it be desired to make them larger, two 
or three rows of stitches may be added 
round the foundation. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Two narrow bor- 
ders for cushions, covers, small mats, 
etc. If it be desired to make the 
border wider, a few more rows like 
the outer one may be worked. Both 
designs are well adapted for using 
up remnants of wool, as the figures 
may be worked in different colors, 
which must, however, harmonize 
with that of the foundation. 

Fig. 5.—Slipper pattern, worked 
with zephyr wool on fine canvas. 
Before beginning the work draw the 
outlines on the designated piece of 
canvas, and be careful to bring the 
middle of the design in the middle 
of the pattern. 

Fig. 6.—Pattern for slippers, bags, 
cushions, mats, ete. ‘The pattern 
may also be worked on colored Java 
canvas, in which case the stitches 
for the foundation designated by # 
need not be worked. 


‘Fig. 4.—Corner or Borprer ror 
Cusuions, Covers, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® ist (darkest) 
@ 2d, 0 30,0 4th (lightest), Brown: ” 

© Red; ® Green. 





be worked in petit point with 
floss silk on silk canvas. In 
this case the foundation is not 
filled in. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Two me- 
dallions for baskets, mats, mouchoir cases, pin- 
cushions, etc. When worked on white Java 

canvas with black or colored twisted wool or 
filoselle silk in cross stitch the pattern serves 
for couvrettes, tea-napkins, etc. 

Fig. 10.—Pattern for lambrequin for or- 
namenting baskets, window-cushions, cor- 
ner brackets, etc. The tabs of the lambre- 

quins may either be all worked with one 
color, or with different colors as shown by 
the illustration. If red be selected for the 
foundation inside the tabs, the outer part 
must be worked with green wool; but if 
this be worked with red wool the inner 
foundation must be worked with green. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Two borders for 
mats, cushions, covers, etc. For mats, 
these borders may be set on a founda- 
tion of krimmer, deer-skin, or figured 
tapestry. Both borders have the ad- 
vantage of imitating the Smyrna web, 
and are, therefore, worked in plush or 
velours stitch in very bright colors. If 
the borders be designed for edging cloth 
or reps table-covers, work them-on fine 
canvas with zephyr wool and silk twist, 
in cross or Gobelin stitch. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Two foundations 
for slippers, bags, sofa-pillows, window- 
cushions, foot-stools, foot-muffs, travel- 
ing-bags, ete. .The foundations may be 
worked with fine or coarse material, ac- 
cording to the object for which they are 
designed. The figures may also be 
worked on stiff colored Java canvas, 
and not filled in. 

Fig. 15.—Design for Best Shs, — 

a9 cases, cigar-receivers, clothes-brushes, 

Fig. 7.—Pattern for clothes-brush- 1 ete. This is worked with large or small 
by spectacle-cases, etc. The foun- 5 A it Ti if ee 18: 5055 BS (‘HORE EREREE RRR o ee a Oe a at auesseedeun a wt beads, and on fine or coarse canvas, ac- 
dation may be enlarged by a few ; ‘ cording to the object for which it is de- 
stitches if required. If it be desired Fig. 7.—Tarestry Pattern ror CLorues-Brusnes, SPECTACLE-CasES, ETC. signed. For port-folios or letter-cases, 
for smaller articles, the design may Description of Symbols: ® Blue; ® ist (darkest), © 2d, ® 3d, o 4th (lightest), Bronze ; @ Steel: ® Gray; © Crystal; we would recommend that the design 

© Milk; ' Chalk; * ist (darkest), @ 2d (lightest), Yellow; 5 Gold (all Beads). 













Fig. 5.—EMBROIDERY 
PATTERN FOR SLIPPER. 
Description of Symbols: 
®@ Red-Brown; & Green; 
& Red; O Black; @ ist 
(darkest), 2d, © 3d (light- 
est), Fawn. 
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Fig. 6.—FounpatTion For SLIPPERS, 
* Baes, CusHIons, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: & Black: 8 Fawn; 
G ist (darkest), & 2d (lightest), Green; 
O Maize (the last silk). . 





Fig. 8.—MEDALLION FOR 
Baskets, Mats, ETe. 


Description of —— 8 Brown; 
® Maize. 


Fig. 9.—MEDALLION FOR 
Baskets, Mats, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark 
Green ; © Light Green. 


Fig. 10. 
EMBROIDERY 
PATTERN FOR 
; LAMBREQUIN 

WE Cemaeea 1} 509 4 ao ‘ ror WASTE- 
Be | F BaskKET, 
WInpow- 
CusHION, 
CorNER 
BRACKET, 
ETC. 
Description of 
Symbols: ® Black; ®@ Green; & Red; © Red- 
Brown ; @ ist (darkest), 0 2d, © 3d (lightest), 
Fawn; ® Gray; ! White; & Blue. 
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oe 6 PR mena at t I 566 ae Toy tet tts44 Cris 
Fig. 11.—Corner or Borpvrer ror Rues, Cusnions, Covers, rte. Fig. 12.—Cornxer or Borper For Rucs, CusHions, Covers, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ Dark Green; @ ist (darkest), & 2d, Description of Symbols! @ Black; & Green; ® Red: 8 1st (darkest), © 2d, Blue; @ 1et (darkest), & 2a, 
Red-Brown ; ® Red: @ tet (darkest), O24, Golden-Brown; © Maize. O34, Fawn, 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































; SESE sSfmgema a ote i 
Fig. 18.—Fouspatio vig Suir. cones. : mato ease e919 S Fig. 14.—Founpartion ror Suirrers, 
pers, Bacs, Sora-PiLtows, ETC. : eee TS. ee Purses, Sora-PILtows, ETc. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black ; t . a 2 ui 
8 kest), B 2d, ® 3d, O 4th Ory Jott ae Description of Symbols: ® Violet; ® Black ; 
Qighteet) Fens (the last silk). Saaeenmanmen { ee ROR OO aauccanaens oO Mate (the last silk). 

































































Description of Symbols: 


Fig. 15.—EmMBromery w Block. © Blue Beads: 











Pattern FoR Port- 
Fotos, Ciear- 
Cases, BrusHEs, 






& Steel Beads; S Gold 
Beads; 8 Milk 
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Fig. 16.—Borprer ror Key-Baskets, Key-Brackets, NaPKIN- 
Rines, SEwinc-WEIGHTS, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: & Blue; ® Black; @ Gold Beads; 
O Crystal Beads. 













































Fig. 17.--Borper For Ker-Baskets, Key-Brackets, NapK1n- 
RrinGs, SEWING-WEIGHTS, ETC. i 


Description of Symbols: ® Green; @ Black; G Gray; & Crystal Beads; 
” a Milk Beads; ! Chalk Beads; 8 Gold Beads. 
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MY MONKEYS. 


Ike monkeys are kindly treated they will be found to 
%, be most affectionate animals. They have so many 
b ideas in common with our own species that, in my 
‘ opinion, they are the most interesting of all pets. 
I have two monkeys, of whom I am exceed- 
ingly fond. Their names are ‘“‘The Hag” 
and “Tiny.” The Hag’s original name 
was “Fanny,” but she has so much 
of the character of a disagreeable 
old woman about her that I call 
her ‘‘The Hag.” Tiny is a 
very little monkey indeed, 
not much bigger than a 
large rat. My friend 
Bartlett brought her 
to me from the 
Zoological Gar- 
dens as a dead 
monkey; she was 
“as good as dead’ — 
a perfect. skeleton, and 
with but little hair on her. 
She arrived tied up in an old 
canvas bag. I put her into 
The Hag’s cage. The old lady at 
once ‘‘took to her,” and instantly 
began the office of nurse: she cud- 
dled up poor Tiny in her arms—made 
faces and showed her teeth at any body 
who attempted to touch her. Tiny had 
port-wine uegus, quinine wine, beef-tea, egg 
and milk—in fact, any thing she could eat; and 
The Hag always allowed her to have ‘first pull” 
at whatever was put into the cage. In time ‘Tiny 
stood up, then began to run, her hair all came again, 
and she is now one of the most wicked, intelligent, prett 
little beasts that ever committed an act of theft. Steal! 
Why, her whole life is devoted to stealing, for the pure love 
of the thing. 
The moment I come down to breakfast I let out the monkeys. 
I keep a box of sardines specially for The Hag, who immediately 
helps herself, and sits on the table grunting with pleasure as she licks 
her oily fingers. The moment Tiny is let loose she steals whatever is 
on the table, and it is great fun to see her snatch off the red herring from 
the plate and run off with it to the top of the book-shelves. While I am get- 
ting down my herring, Tiny goes to the breakfast-table again, and, if she can, 
_Steals the egg; this she tucks under her arm and bolts away, running on her 
hind-legs. This young lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she once stole one 
that was quite hot, and burned herself. She cried out, and The Hag left off eating sar- 


should be worked with floss or silk twist, as shown by the 
illustration of the Manner of making Knot Stitch, Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. I., No. 21, p. 324. 

Figs. 16 and 17. Two borders for key-baskets, 
napkin-rings, sewing-weights, etagéres, suspend- 
ers, sofa-pillows, ete. ‘The designs may 
worked with beads or wool, according to the 
object for which they are to be used. 
Remnants of wool may be used by work- 
ing the figures in different harmoniz- 
ing colors. 

Fig. 18.—Quarter of a design 
for a sofa-cushion, stool, mat, 
etc. As only one-quarter of 
this design is given, it must 
be worked from the mid- 
dle each side in oppo- 
site order. In or- 4 
der to heighten 
the effect of this 
design it may be 
worked on silk can- 
vas, even for a sofa- 
cushion, and both the 
foundation on which the 
green leaves rest and the outer 
foundation may be worked with 
silk in a kind of lace stitch, by 
working only every other thread with 
a cross stitch in alternating order in the 
successive rounds. 

Figs. 19 and 20.— ‘Two foundations for 
cushions, foot-muffs, traveling-bags, mats, ete. 
Both foundations are worked with zephyr or cas- 
tor wool, or silk, according to the object for which 
they are designed. .Fig. 20 may also be worked on 
colored Java canvas, in which case the foundation is not 
filled in. The design will be found very pretty worked on 
silk canvas with silks in the given colors. Select fine white 
or light gray silk twist for the foundation, and work in altern- 
ating cross stitch as described by Fig. 18. 

Fig. 21.—Border for baskets, etagéres, suspenders, napkin-rings, 
ete. The design may be worked with wool, silk, or beads, according 
to the object for which it is to be used. 

These embroidery patterns will be found very useful, and may be easily 
adapted to a thousand other purposes not specified here. For the convenience 
of our readers, we give here an indication of the back Numbers of the Bazar where 
still other designs may be obtained. Vol. IT,, Nos. 15 and 34, contain numerous em- 

broidery designs, and Vol. II., No. 43, has a variety of crochet and netting patterns. 







s, Fig. 18.—QUARTER OF 
f Sora-PILLow, ETC. 

vee of Symbols: 
=<t® GQ Red-Brown; ® Dark 
Green ; © Light Green (the 
last silk) ; & 1st (darkest), 

GO 2d, 8 3d, 9 4th, 95th 
(lightest), Fawn (the Jast 
silk); & Dark Gray; 
® Light Gray. 
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Fig. 21.—Borper FoR 
Baskets, ETaGrREs, 
Key-Brackets, Sus- 

PENDERS, ETC. 





Fig. 19.—Fouxpation ror Cusnions, Foot-Murrs, Rues, SATCHELS, ETC. Dertintion of Symbols: Fig. 20.—Founpation For Cusnions, Foot-Murrs, Rus, SaTcHELs, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: & Black; © Dark Green; ® Light Green; @ Dark Red; ™ Milk Beads: C Crystal Description of Symbols: Black; @ ist, # 2d, % 24, C 4th, Green; @ 1st, 2d, 
@ Light Red; @ Lilac; © Brown; ! Yellow. Beads; ® Gold Beads. 3d, 9 4th, Lilac; @ 1st, @ 2d, = 3d, Brown-Green. 
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dines, shook her tail violently, and opened her 


mouth at me, as much as to say, ‘* You dare hurt. 


my Tiny!” If I keep too sharp a look-out upon 
Miss , she will run like across 
table upset what she can. 


carry a great many 
ncils; the waren take these out and 
bite off the cut ends; but the great treat is to 
pick and pick at the door of a glass cupboard till 
it is open, then to get in and drink the hair-oil, 
which they know is there. Any new thing that 
arrives they must examine, and when a hamper 
comes I let the monkeys unpack it, especially if 
I know it contains game. They pull out the 
straw a bit at a time, peep under the paper, run 
off crying, in their own language, ‘‘ Look out, 
there’s something alive in the basket!” 

‘The performance generally ends by their upset- 
ting the basket, and if they turn out a hare the 
both: set to work and ‘‘look fleas” in the hare’s 
fur. I once received a snake in a basket, and I 
let the morkkeys unpack it: they have a mortal 
horror of a snake. When they found out the 
contents of the hamper, they were off in double- 
quick time, crying, ‘‘ Murder! thieves!” and. it 
was a long time before they would come down 
from behind the casts of salmon on the top of 
the book-shelves, , 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys. I 
have only to open: the door of their cage, and 
say, ‘‘Cage! cage! go into your cage! quick 
march!” and they go in instantly, like the good 
beasts they really are. The parrot has caught 
up these words, and when the monkeys are run- 
ning about often cries: out, ‘‘Cage! cage! go 
into your cage!” but the little wretches do not 
care for old Poll, They sometimes attack her. 
Tiny steals her seed, and while she is pecking at 
the little thing The Hag will pull her tail from 
behind. Luckily the monkeys are afraid of a 
stuffed Australian animal that hangs in my room. 
When I have any specimens or bottles that I do 
not want the monkeys to touch, I simply set 
down the ‘‘bogie” to act as sentry, as I know the 
monkeys will not come near it. 

Tiny is very attentive to The Hag, and cries 
bitterly if she is taken from her. She takes 
great liberties with her—climbing up by means 
of her tail when it hangs down in a convenient, 
rope-like manner. She also takes much of the 
products of her thieving to The Hag’s cage whem 
she is shut up, and pokes papers through the 
bars of the cage. These the old thing tears up 
into shreds to pass away time. 

Although my monkeys do considerable mis- 
chief, yet I let them do it. I am amply rewarded 
by their funny and affectionate ways. If any of 
my readers have monkeys, and want to get them 
tame, they should give them the run of the room, 
and let them out at meal-times to eat and pick 
what they like. Summer and winter they should 
wear green baize jackets. 





UNDER THE LILIES. 


1 dese I was sixteen years of age, I was 

sent for a couple of years’ superior polish- 
ing to an establishment for young ladies kept by 
a very distinguished lady whom I will call Mrs. 
Furnival. 

Many years have passed since then—so many, 
that I feel I may relate the following story with 
an easy conscience; for, painful and sad as it 
was, it has probably long since faded from the 
memory of all but the principal actors in it; and, 
dressed under new names, few will recognize it, 
and certainly none on whom it could have a dam- 
aging effect. Mrs. Furnival herself has been 
dead a long time, and the school has passed into 
other hands; so I think no one can reproach me 
with breach of confidence in telling the followihg 
history. 

Mrs. Furnival prided herself on receiving pu- 
pils of the first-class only, and of educating them 
in such first-rate style as to render them polish- 
ed ornaments of the most fashionable drawing- 
rooms on passing from her school-rooms. ‘The 
horror of her life was not ignorance, but gau- 
cherie ; the object of all her teaching not so much 
wisdom as elegance. ‘To be awkward or vulgar 
was, in Mrs. Furnival’s eyes, almost criminal. 

We led easy lives at Maldon Lodge; for Ma- 
dame was consistent, and in educating us for 
luxury she taught us experimentally to enjoy it. 
We had maids to dress us, horses to ride; we 
dressed for dinner, and passed the evenings in 
the drawing-room, amusing ourselves with mu- 
sic and elegant fancy-work; we paid much at- 
tention to fashion and deportment, a degree less 
to accomplishments, and two or three less to gen- 
eral knowledge; and for all that our parents paid 
£200 per annum. 

The rules of the school were few and not very 
strict ; the ayer ga were not very stern; and 
so it depended much on our own tastes and char- 


acters what kind of lives we led. For the indus- | 


trious there were masters enough; for the idle, 
plenty of indulgence; the only things absolute- 
ly required were elegance, good-manners, and a 
graceful carriage. 

We naturally took kindly to life at Maldon 
Lodge, and I think there were none who looked 
forward with any eagerness to the time of leay- 
ing school, 

A rebel, however, found her way into the or- 
derly ranks of Mrs. Furnival’s young ladies—a 
daring little rebel of seventeen, fresh from the 
wilds of Australia, the daughter of some distin- 
guished person out there, and the heiress, we were 
told, of an almost fabulous fortune. 


ue 


of all rule, grace in every movement—to 
listen to her sweet fresh voice singing in the 
very luxuriance of gay-heartedness, who would 
-have guessed the miserable future, or the doom 
hanging over her? 

And yet, with all her airy loveliness, all her 
wild, sweet grace, Myra Richardson won few 
hearts, She was my room-mate, and I was cer- 
tainly the most affectionately disposed toward 
her; nevertheless I never reached the point of 
loving her—I never felt my heart thoroughly 
warm toward her. There was something un- 
canny in her wild eyes, something that repulsed 
me in the tones of her voice, even in her quietest 
and most affectionate mood. Among the rest 
of the girls she was regarded with a mixed feel- 
ing of jealousy and wonder ; jealousy of her wild 
beauty, wonder at her wild ways. 

At first her peculiar manners were looked upon 
as the consequence of her colonial birth and edu- 
cation, and both governesses and pupils endeav- 
ored by sneering allusions to tame her into a 
civilized kind of school-girl; but sneering allu- 
sions, as well as more open reproof, fell on a 
deaf ear, or one too careless to heed them; and 
after a six months’ residence at Maldon Lodge, 
the little Australian was still as obstinately wild 
as one of the kangaroos of her native land. 

This graceful savageness was, however, her 
chief fault; for she was clever, good-tempered, 
generous—indeed, posséssing all those qualities 
calculated to win popularity, had they not been 
marred by her elfish instability of character. 
Instability of character as we thought! Ah, 
had it been only that! 


It was a bright, soft evening in early June—a 
Saturday, I recollect, for both Myra Richardson 
and myself had been spending the afternoon with 
my cousin, and we were sitting in Mrs. Furni- 
val’s library, where we had gone, as was cus- 
tomary, to report ourselves to the principal on 
our return, when the door was opened quickly, 
and the head-teacher entered. 

‘* Where is Mrs. Furnival?” she demanded 
sharply, and closing the door carefully behind 

er. 

“‘We are waiting for her now,” I answered, 
surprised at her abruptness, for Miss Morton 
was one of the slowest and most apathetic of 
creatures. ‘‘Is any thing the matter?” 

‘* Matter !” she repeated, in an unusually sha 
tone. ‘‘Only that the house has been robbed, 
and most mysteriously so, within the last hour.” 
~ Robbed ! "What, in broad daylight? Impos- 
sible !” I exclaimed. 

‘*If the principal had only been at home!” 
continued the teacher, in the same anxious tone ; 
** but now, of course, I am responsible. I was 
sitting in the room, too, but an hour ago, cor- 
recting the first-class themes, and every. thing 
was aie enough. I can’t imagine how it hap- 

n » 


Before I could begin questioning the poor lady 
so as to understand a little what had happened, 
and how, the door opened, and in came Mrs. 
Furnival, accompanied by the inspector of police, 
whom, to her astonishment, she had met on en- 
tering the house. 

The calm manner and precise questions of the 
well-practiced official soon drew a comprehensi- 
ble statement of facts from not too clear-headed 
Miss Morton. 

This was the story: Mrs. Furnival had the 
habit of drawing, on the Saturday morning, suf- 
ficient cash to pay the rather heavy weekly bills. 
This cash, amounting to over £30, she invari- 
ably deposited in the drawer of an old-fashioned 
escritoire, standing in her own private room; 
and the key of this drawer she wore attached to 
her watchguard, as the money remained ‘from 
the Saturday till the Monday morning, when she 
paid it out regularly. 

Miss Morton declared that she had seen her 
put the money in the drawer as usual, lock it, 
and take the key; she had noticed it particular- 
ly, because the whole sum happened to be in 
very bright gold sovereigns, and it almost filled 
the small drawer. Miss Morton had then gone 
to the study, occupying herself with her usual 
duties, until about six o’cloek,,when, the princi- 
pal still being absent, she had availed herself of 
her privilege to use her room; and thither she 
had gone, and remained till she quitted it to 
head the tea-table. On her return she had found 
the room exactly as she left it, and it was only 
by a mere chance that on passing the escritoire 
she saw the important drawer open and the 
money gone. The lock had not been tampered 
with; there was no sign of any one having en- 
tered the room; but every one of the golden 
sovereigns was gone. 

Mrs. Furnival, on her part, said she had cer- 
tainly locked up £34, and taken the key, which 
had remained safely in her possession all day, 
and that she had not entered the room since. 

The lock was very peculiar: it would have 
been easier to break it than unlock it with any 
key but its own. It was, however, quite right, 
and the key turned in it easily as ever. 

Inspector S—— examined lock, drawer, and 
room with great minuteness and official silence ; 
then he examined the window and ground be- 
neath, then the servants, and finally the young 
ladies, with the exception of Myra Richardson 
and myself, who had been out all day; but, in 
spite of his acuteness, he could find no clew tq 
the robber. 

He came back to Mrs. Furnival’s boudoir be- 
fore he left; and I heard him say in a low tone, 





as he took his leave, ‘‘It is some one in the 





house, I am certain, or who, at any rate, has an 
accomplice in the house. However, I.dare say 
we shall ferret them out.” 

Mrs. Furnival dismissed him graciously; but 
his last words did not tend to smooth the anx- 
ious .ruffle that had been gathering on her face 
ever since the investigation of the officer tended 
only to increase its mystery. 

I do not imagine th 
about her £34 as the inspector thought; she was 
thinking, perhaps, how damaging it would be to 
her school if— ‘Well, no matter; her fears, per- 
haps, made her imaginative. 

I had been so engrossed with the thing itself 
that I had paid little attention to any one but 
the chief actors in it; so when I happened to go 
back to the library, to fetch the bonnet I had 
hastily thrown there, I was surprised to find Myra 
Richardson sitting in exactly the same attitude 
in which I had left her nearly an hour ago. She 
did not move even when I entered. 

** Are you asleep, Myra?” I exclaimed, flash- 
ing the candle across her face; and then I saw 
that it was ghostly white, though her beautiful 
eyes were shining like stars. 

** Were you frightened ?” I said, again hold- 
ing the candle in front of her. : 

**T am very thankful we were aut of the 
house,” she answered, slowly, and apparently 
with an effort; for her lips trembled. 

**You absurd child! Why, who would have 
suspected us? We are ladies.” 

** True,” she said, softly ; ‘‘but—” And then 
she rose and gathered her shawl round her as 
if she were very cold, and hurried out of the 


m. 

Half an hour after we were all assembled 
round the supper-table, and, as usual, Myra 
Richardson was the gayest and loveliest among 
us. 


Inspector S—— was very clever, very acute; 
but he did not seem clever enough to ferret out 
the mystery of the Maldon-Lodge robbery. 

A week, and then a fortnight, passed, and still 
no clew to the robber had been found; neither 
had the police been able to throw suspicion on 
any servants in or about the house. 

s. Furnival would have desired it to be 
thought that the young ladies were above suspi- 
cion—for the sake of her school, I suppose ; but 
policemen are not schoolmistresses, and the in- 
spector would ask troublesome questions of the 
servants, and the servants, too, would speak of 
them as human beings; and so, in spite of ma- 
dame’s polite letters and polite assurances, more 
than one lady wrote urging the speedy solution 
of the mystery or the return home of her daugh- 
ter. 


Mrs, Furnival manceuvred well in the emerg- 
ency: she melted to tears with the papas; she 
pleaded her widowhood to the mammas; and to 
both she whispered mysterious words concerning 
a suspicion of her own, which, if proved, would 
satisfy all parties. 

I do not know whether this was really true; 
but during that fortnight I never saw the shadow 
of a smile on her pale, delicate face, and, though 
she came among us as usual, she was strangely 
reserved. 

On the second Sunday after the robbery I hap- 
pened to walk home with Mrs. Furnival from 
evening service. I was a favorite of hers; and 
as we entered the grounds she put her arm 
through mine, and, slackening her pace, said, 
‘Tt is a lovely evening, Ethel; let us have a 
turn round the rose-garden.” 

She had a remarkably delicate face, but I 
thought it looked very death-like in the clear 
dusk; she leaned heavily on my arm too. 

As we entered the beautiful little inclosure, 
where the rich odor of roses of all kinds came 
almost oppressively on the evening air, she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ Ethel, I want to tell you a secret; 
you are the only girl I would trust. Ihave been 
robbed again!” . 

I started with almost a scream. 

*¢ Hush!” said the principal, “hush! I must 
have this kept secret.” 

** Robbed again!” I repeated. ‘* When?” 

‘Last night. Listen quietly. I did not put 
the money in the escritoire till ten o’clock in the 
evening, thinking it safer in my own pocket; 
but being in a hurry, and tired, and never sleep- 
ing with money in my bedroom, I put it in the 
usual place. This morning, on going to take it 
out before going to church, I found the drawer 
empty, unlocked as before.” 

“¢ Incomprehensible !” 

*¢Some one has a key which opens the drawer, 
that is evident.” 

I was silent for a moment, perfectly dum- 
founded by the intelligence. At length I said, 
impetuously, ‘‘ You must have us all searched, 
Mrs. Furnival; it is only just to the innocent.” 

**T can’t, Ethel,” she replied, quickly; ‘at 
least not yet. I have told you this in confidence, 
remember. You must not betray my secret.” 

“But—” 

At that instant, however, came the sound of a 
quick, light step running along on the other side 
of the rose-hedge, and startled us both into si- 
lence. A very light step it was—light enough 
for only one pair of feet that we knew; and the 
next instant Myra Richardson ran by, looking 
neither to the right nor left, and with her head 
bent down in a peculiar fashion. 

‘¢Myra,” whispered Mrs. Furnival. ‘‘ What 
is she doing here? Why is she not with the 
others ?” 

**Shall I call to her?” Isaid. ~ - 

** No, no, not for worlds!” answered the prin- 
cipal, in quite a pained tone; and then she took 
my arm again, and began walking slowly back 
to the house. 

A few of the girls were assembled in the sup- 
per-room as we entered, and among them was 
Myra, standing before the looking-glass, decking 
her hair with lilies of the valley; and I must 





@ principal cared so much. 





say I had never seen a lovelier face than that the 
glass reflected. 

‘* Myra,” said Mrs. Furnival, suddenly, “‘ were 
you in the garden just now?” 

**Yes; I went for these.” And she came 
quickly, bringing a handful of lilies. . ‘‘ Are 

ey not sweet?” . 

Mrs. Furnival looked earnestly in her face. 
‘*T wish you would remember rules, Myra, and 
be less childish.” 

She laughed in reply, and, throwing the rest 
of the flowers over her head, walked back to the 
looking-glass. She had no veneration, the little 
Australian, not even for the princi 

We went next into that boudoir which was al- 
ready held in bad odor, and then, after Mrs. 
Furnival had carefully closed the door, she sat 
down, just within reach of the last rays of sum- 
mer twilight. 

**T am suffering from a horrible suspicion,” 
she said. ‘‘ Ethel, can you guess it ?” 

“No,” I answered, stoutly; and in truth I 
could not. 

She looked in my face for a moment, and 


‘ then, growing stern, said, ‘‘ Was Myra Richard- 


son with you all that Saturday ?” 

‘** Yes,” I returned, stiffly; for I was so con- 
fused that I scarcely knew whether she meant to 
imply suspicion of me or Myra by the question. 

** Most mysterious,” muttered Mrs. Furnival, 
leaning back in her chair wearily. ‘‘I—” 

But at that moment Miss Morton knocked at 
the door, and I was obliged to go away; but it 
was in a very disturbed frame of mind, 

I hoped I should have had some opportunity 
of continuing the conversation, but, to my sur- 
prise, I was neither summoned again to the bou- 
doir, nor did the principal seek me privately. 
From that Sunday evening too, though she was 
kind as ever, I fancied she rather avoided my so- 
ciety. 

All this was very perplexing and uncomforta- 
ble, and I became very miserable. Naturally I 
watched suspiciously my school-fellows, more 
especially Myra; but nothing could I discover 
— could at all help me to understand Mrs. 

urnival’s strange conversation. ‘The girls were 
all looking forward to the breaking-up dance, 
and were much more occupied with toilette mat- 
ters than robberies. Indeed, I doubted if any 
of them but myself recollected the mysterious 
robbery at all. 

As for Myra, she was gayety itself in those 
summer days. ‘The sunshine and heat seemed 
to madden her with delight, and in spite of ev- 
ery teacher and rule she was not to be lured out 
of the garden, where she sang with the birds, 
and basked in the sunshine, and played with the 
flowers more like some wild nymph of the woods 
than a young lady of the nineteenth century, the 
heiress of Australian gold. 

Alas, when I think of those days, even now I 
exclaim, ‘‘ Poor Myra!” and shudder. She was 
so beautiful, too, that night of the ball—the fair- 
est of all, and the gayest. 

We were all unusually gay too, unusually hap- 
py; and even now I seem to see before me the 
flushed happy faces, and hear the ringing laugh- 
ter—nay, the very strains of the then fashionable 
dance-music. There are some scenes that stamp 
themselves indelibly on the memory, why or 
wherefore we know not. I have been to many 
a gayer dance than that school-party, many a 
one I enjoyed more, and yet I think I remember 
that one more distinctly than any other. , 

I was just in the midst of a very animated 
conversation with one of my partners, a tall young 
man whom I regarded with almost veneration as 
he rejoiced in the title of captain, when Mrs. 
Furnival touched me on the shoulder, and said, 
‘¢ Ethel, have you seen Myra?” 

I turned sharply round. 

‘She was my vis-a-vis in the last set of lanc- 
ers,” I answered. ‘*She can’t be far off. Do 
you want her, Mrs, Furnival ?” 

*¢ No—that is, I do not see her in the room, 
and I do not want her to be wandering about in 
the grounds now the dew is falling so heavily.” 

I knew the principal well enough to observe 
that she did not speak quite naturally ; besides, 
as she spoke she glanced again round the ball- 
room in a manner strangely anxious. 

‘*] will go and see, if you like,” I said. ‘I 
am not afraid of the dew; and if Myra is any 
where, she is sure to be in the rose-garden.” 

I ran off as I spoke, wrapping my opera-cloak 
round me. The night was clear but damp, and 
the starlight fell softly over the garden, making 
no unpleasant lounge for overheated and impru- 
dent dancers. There were but few, however, 
and those chiefly on the lawn just in front of the 
house, so I found the rose-garden quite silent 
and solitary. 

I gave but one quick glance round, and was 
about to return to the ball-room and my inter- 
rupted conversation, when again that peculiarly 
light step, which had disturbed Mrs. Furnival 
and myself that Sunday evening, fell on my ear. 

Before I saw her I knew that it was Myra. 
She came along in the starlight, her satin dress 
glimmering in an almost ghostly fashion, and 
with her flower-wreathed head again bent to- 
ward the ground. I do not know what prevent- 
ed me calling to her, but I did not. I allowed 
her to pass on, while I stood watching her in si- 
lent wonder. And then a sudden impulse seized 
me, whether impelled by some fate, or only act- 
uated by the suspicions which had been constant- 
ly sounded in my ears, I do not know; but in- 
stead of returning to the house, I passed out of 
the rose-garden, and ran quickly down to that 
part of the grounds where each of us girls was 
allowed to cultivate a piece of garden as she 
chose. 

It was a long strip of ground, at the top of a 
high bank, at the bottom of which ran a small 
but tolerably deep river; not the safest perhaps 
that could have been selected for our gardening 
operations ; but Mrs, Furnival was fanciful about 
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her grounds, and superintended their cultivation 
herself with almost artistic taste. 

Down this walk, lighted by the clear summer 
stars, I hastened, tili I came to Myra’s garden. 

It was easily distinguishable from the rest by 
the profusion of lilies of all sorts which grew 
there. They were her favorite flower; indeed, 
she had almost a passion for them, and would 
tend them with a devotion that made all of us 


rh. 

L looked eagerly round: what could have 
taken Myra to her garden at that hour? And 
then I stooped down and examined it carefully. 
But nothing remarkable appeared—nothing ; and 
I was just about to give it up and go away, when 
it struck me some of the lily roots looked more 
faded than others. I examined them, and only 
dimly in that light could I see that here and there 
one or two of them had apparently been freshly 

lanted. 

This looked strange, for it was not the time 
of year for transplanting; and then, as I touched 
one, I found I could remove it easily, for it was 
only laid on the earth to look a#if still growing. 

My blood rushed dizzily to my brain, for I had 
a horrible idea—a wild, horrible suspicion. 

Removing my white glove, I began digging up 
the soft mould with my hand; and then, not 
more than a few inches beneath the surface, I 
came against what I had expected. Yes, there 
in a little heap lay the golden sovereigns robbed 
from Mrs, Furnival’s private drawer. 

I shall never forget the shock of that moment. 
I got up in horror, as if I had come upon some 
poisonous serpent, and I exclaimed, ‘* Oh, heav- 
en! Oh, Myra, Myra!” in almost agony; and 
then, without giving myself time for reflection, I 
hastily covered the sovereigns up again, replaced 
the roots, and walked slowly back. 

I was very young then, and the faet of being 
the person to discover such a horrible mystery, 
and bring an accusation, however just, against 
one of my own companions, made my blood run 
cold. How heartily I wished I did not know it 
-—that it had been any other than myself to find 
out this strange secret! 

What should I do? 

I was sorely perplexed; and as I walked back 
that short distance to the house, my imagination 
conjured up all sorts of horrors in the way of im- 
prisonment and punishment which this knowl- 
edge of mine would bring on my beautiful friend. 

I went slowly back to the ball-room, but eve 
thing seemed changed; and when I saw Myra's 
form flying through the dance, I could scarcely 
believe but that I was laboring under some hor- 
rible dream, 

Mrs. Furnival came up to me as I entered. 
** What a time you have been, my dear! Miss 
Myra has reappeared long ago.” 

“T know; I met her in the garden,” I an- 
swered, feebly. 

**In the garden! 
Who was she with?” 

**No one.” 

**She certainly is most extraordinary ;” and 
Mrs. Furnival.again looked curiously round after 
Myra’s beautiful face, and I turned away. 

*“No,” I thought, ‘‘I can’t tell yet—I can’t 
in this scene; and there may be something—” 

But I was very glad when that long evening 
was at length over. Never was I more thankful 
to see the guests depart one after the other, and 
at length to stand saying good-night to my school- 
fellows. 

They would remain talking over the party; 
but I pleaded headache, and got up to my room. 
To tell the truth, I was anxious to be there be- 
fore Myra, for I wanted to think quietly as to 
what I should do. It was a horrible secret fora 
young girl to be burdened with, and I could not 
decide what to do with it. I sat on my bed 
there, thinking and still perplexed, gradually un- 
fastening my ornaments and ball-dress, when 
Myra’s step approached quietly, and in another 
instant she entered. 

*¢ Then you are not in bed after all, Ethel,” 
she said, throwing herself carelessly on the sofa, 
and beginning to tear off her bracelets in her 


She did not tell me that. 


usual impatient fashion. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing ?” 
‘* Thinking,” I said, gravely. 


**Thinking! and of what? What Captain 
Tyler was saying with such empressement as he 
took leave ?” 

“*No, Myra, of something mogre—more—” 
And then my courage failed me, and I could say 
no more; but hurriedly beginning to undress, I 
threw myself into bed, and drew the curtains, to 
hide the view of that beautiful figure in white 
satin which still sat by the toilette-table. 

Whether I went to sleep I know not; if I did, 
my dreams must have been vivid as reality, for 
I was haunted by the strange secret I had dis- 
covered; and at length, sitting up in bed, I drew 
back the curtains. The moonlight was stream- 
ing into the room, and I could distinctly see the 
form of Myra lying with open eyes, her face turn- 
ed toward the window. 

Some impulse seized me, whether good or bad 
I know not; but I sprang up, and crossing the 
room with my bare feet, knelt down by my 
school-fellow’s bed. ; 

‘**Hush, Myra,” I said, laying my hand upon 
her arm; ‘don’t speak, don’t move. I want 
to tell you a secret.” 

‘A secret!” she said, in a frightened voice. 

“*Yes; listen. Down under the lilies in your 


” garden, Myra, lie all Mrs. Furnival’s sovereigns.” 


It seemed as if I were speaking in my sleep; 
but before me Myra’s figure rose slowly, and 
with a horror that was awfully lifelike. I shall 
never forget her face; for a moment it worked 
till it was all distorted; then it calmed down. 

‘How did you find it out?” she said, in a 
whisper. 

‘* By chance,” I answered. 

‘“When ?” 

** This evening.” 








‘¢ And who have you told? Does Mrs. Furni- 
val know ?” . 

‘* Not yet.” 

*¢ And you will tell her?” 

** Myra, I fhust.” 

She sank back on her pillow and moaned; 
and I buried my face in the coverlet and began 
e cry quickly, for that moan was so horrible to 


ear. ; 

‘* Why did you do it?” at length I said, clasp- 
ing hold of the soft white fingers and holding 
them to my cheek. ‘Oh, Myra, Myra! why 
did you do it?” 

‘“*T do not know,” she answered, quickly ; and 
then she turned away her face, and would not 
speak for all my questions and sobs. 

She lay perfectly still, with the moonlight play- 
ing on her face; now and then she gasped quick- 
ly, and her hands were clenched, but otherwise 
she seemed to bear the accusation more quietly 
far than I could make it. At length, however, 
she roused herself, and pushing back her auburn 
hair, pressed her hands tightly to her temples. 

‘© You will tell them all to-morrow, I suppose, 
Ethel, and I shall be sent to prison?” 

**T don’t think Mrs, Furnival will send you to 
prison.” 

Again we were silent; then she said, ‘‘ Ethel, 
it is very hard to be burdened with the sins of 
one’s parents; this is a.hard world, is it not?” 

I had not found it so as yet; and I answered, 
faintly, ‘‘I do not know.” 

Then she laid her hand on my head in a quaint, 
old-fashioned manner, and said, ‘‘I am quite sane 
to-night, Ethel, mind that. When I took that— 
that gold, I was not, perhaps; but to-night I am. 
I keep my ‘secret too—no one knows, no one 
knows!” And then she lay back, covered her- 
self up with the sheet, and turned away; and 
though I knelt by her for nearly an hour, she 
would say nothing more. 

I sobbed a good deal quietly, and then I grew 
weary, for I was very young, and crept back to 
my own bed and there fell asleep. It was a long 
sleep too; for when I woke the sun was shining 
in my eyes, and it was four o’clock. 

I raised myself from the pillow with a dim, 
uneasy consciousness of something wretched hav- 
ing happened, and looked toward Myra’s bed. 
Was I still dreaming, or was the bed really 
empty? In an instant I was up and feeling with 
my hands to satisfy my eyes. Myra was gone! 

The horror of the moment turned me icy cold, 
though I stood in the full rays of the early sun- 
shine. I turned to the window; it was open! 

I do not know how it was, but in a moment 
I seemed to understand what had happened, 
and to take in all the horrors of the reality. To 
put on my boots and dressing-gown was the work 
of a moment, and then climbing out of the win- 
dow, I let myself fall on the soft mould beneath. 
I knew I should see the print of small feet there. 
Then, bareheaded and shivering in the cold morn- 
ing air, I ran down the garden. 


No idea of going to Mrs. Furnival, or alarming. 


any one, entered my head. I went immediately 
to Myra’s garden, and when I was there I turned 
from the flower-border to the bank, at the foot 
of which runs the river. 

I shall never forget the scene of golden light, 
white mist, and shiny water that I there looked 
on. I seemed to note every detail, though I was 
looking but for one object, with a horror that al- 
most froze me. But no; I could not see it. 
Thank Heaven, it was— I was turning away 
thinking that, when my eye happened to fall on 
the flags below me. There was something white 
at the verge—something like a human hand 
caught in the green weed that grew so thickly 
just there. 

Never shall I forget the horror of that mo- 
ment. I did not exclaim, [I did not utter a 
sound; buat I slid down the bank, and, heedless 
of danger, entered the water. Up to pe knees, 
then up to the waist, clinging desperately to the 
rushes; and then, under the water, held down 
by those entangling weeds, I found what I sought. 

Though, with all my strength, I battled to 
bring her to land, I knew that she was dead— 
drowned. I knew that she had succeeded; and 
then my misery burst silence, and, winding my 
arms round the poor dead form, I uttered wild 
cries, 


There was an inquest, a funeral, and then 
Myra Richardson disappeared from among us. 
The girl’s death was talked of as a nine-days’ 
wonder: ‘‘temporary insanity” had been the ver- 
dict returned, and, for a time, all the odd ways of 
the poor child were talked of and commented on, 
and then the mystery was allowed to drop, and 
she was forgotten. ‘That she was concerned in 
the mysterious robbery was never known; and 
no one but Mrs. Furnival ever heard the story of 
the stolen sovereigns from my lips; and though 
sometimes the share in the tragedy which I had 
had made me long to tell it to some one, I felt that 
in keeping it secret I was doing that which the 
dead girl would most have desired. 

It was not till months afterward that I heard 
some details of Myra’s history, which, perhaps, 
some might consider explanatory of her strange 
conduct. 

It appears that she was the daughter of a 
wealthy Australian merchant, who had married 
a female convict, whose history was scarcely 
clearer than her daughter’s. Though well born 
and educated, Mrs. Richardson had been con- 
victed of some theft, and, in spite of the evidence 
that insanity was in the family, and had before 
exhibited itself under this form, was transported 
for seven years. At the end of the time, still re- 
taining magnificent beauty, she had won the af- 
fections of a rich trader and married him. 

The secret of her mother’s disgrace had been 
kept from Myra for some time; but, by some 
chance, she came to know of it, and whether in- 
sanity wus really already in her blood, or her 
vivacious nature was too strongly impressed with 
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the story, was not known; but from that time 
a wild elfishness of character toek possession of 
her, and her father, terribly troubled, hoping to 
mend matters by change of scene and climate, 
resolved on sending her to England. . 

Mrs, Furnival had been given some hints of 
the real state of the case, but not sufficient to 
guide her in her education of the unfortunate 
child, or, when her troubles came, to teach her 
se to act. 

oor beautiful Myra! ‘Terrible indeed must 
have been the suffering she endured the night 
before she committed that wild, desperate deed ; 
and mad as she may have been in regard to the 
robbery (for after all she only buried her treas- 
ure), I for one never believe that last act was 
done in a fit of insanity. 

The wild Australian had probably made up 
her mind that her mother’s evil fate should never 
behers. Still, after all, we can but surmise; for 
as her last words which sounded in mortal ears 
declared—no one knew her secret. It was hers 
and hers alone; and till she rises from her quiet 
forgotten grave, and tells out the sad story to 
One who will not judge her harshly, it will re- 
main forever a buried mystery. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


te last Sunday in March brought with it a 
terrific storm, which caused serious disas- 
ters in this city, as well as in many other places. 
In Forty-sixth Street an accident occurred which 
resulted in the instant death of a man, his wife, 
and three children. They occupied a small brick 
house, near which a large five-story building was 
being erected. During the severe gales of Sunday 
afternoon the half-finished buil was blown 
over violently upon the adjoining brick one. The 
entire family were buried in the ruins. One lit- 
tle boy, about seven years old, was found alive, 
though shockingly bruised; and with broken 
limbs. At the present time there is a fair pros- 
pect of his ultimate recovery. He alone was 
saved from the sudden death which befell all his 


y- 

Among other singular accidents resulting from 
the storm was one which occurred in Brooklyn. 
A young ed returning from church in the aft- 
ernoon, was blown over by a violent gust of wind, 
and in falling her head struck nst a stone 
door-step. e was found insensible, and died 
in two hours afterward. 


A German paper contains a sensational advér- 
tisement, of which the following is a literal 
translation: ‘I am Mile. Pepi, and my sister 
is called Netti. Kindly Nature has endowed us 
with all the charms of womankind. We are 
both engaged at the Théatre National. Iam in 
the chorus, Netti dances in the ballet. We are 
both of us virtuous girls, especially Netti. She 
for instance, believes that when a young girl 
kisses a man with a mustache, mustaches are 
sure to — on her lips too, but you know that 
does not occur, especially if the young man has 
no mustache. If any one believes that we are 
girls to be deceived he makes a mistake, and has 
only to inquire of the woman who acts as box- 
keeper, Madame Kovacs. We only desire to be 
married, firstly, because religion says it is the 
duty of woman; and, secondly, because the time 
has arrived when we should settle, especially 
Netti. Finally, any one who wishes one or two 
wives has only to apply.” 





Disasters on the ocean have occurred with fear- 
fal ag om ea the past few months. The 
iron screw-s er Venezuela was found disabled 
in mid-ocean, on the 16th of March. Her pas- 
sengers were transferred to the Camilla, to which 
jo cee of distress had been made. But the cap- 

n was still so hopeful about his vessel that he 
and the crew refused to abandon her. Since 
then there have been severe gales, and it is 
feared that in her crippled condition she could 
not have kept afloat. The Venezuela was on the 
line between Liverpool and Aspinwall, and was 
to touch at Barbadoes. She had thirteen passen- 
gers, who were brought in the Camilla to this 
city. The crew numbered forty-six. 





During a terrible storm which occurred in 
Minnesota on the 26th of March, the wife and 
three children of a Mr. Bates, living in the town 
of Seely, were frozen to death. Mr. Bates lived 
on the prairie, some distance from any other 
habitation. D the storm his house took 
fire and was burned to the ground, and before 
assistance could be obtained to remove the family 
they perished with the cold. During the same 
storm eight other persons are known to have 
been frozen to death in Minnesota and Iowa. 
This is a strange record for the last of March. 





The ex-queen Isabella has placed all her hopes 
upon her son Alfonso, the Prince of the Astu- 
rias, and rightful heir to the throne. The prince 
is a promising boy, and beloved by all who know 
him. He is now in Rome, the pet of the Holy 
Father, and about to receive his first communion 
at the Vatican. 





The Paris glove market is undergoing quite a 
transformation, consequent upon the introduc- 
tion into a a of shops of the Turin 


ork thirty to thirty-five sous the pair, cer- 
y most wonderfully cheap, and, though not 


competing in quality with the standard Paris 
makes, their price renders them quite attractive 
to economical ds. 





There are at least three hundred and fifty 
American families in the single city of Dresden 
this season. It is a desirable home for quiet 

eople who have sons and daughters to educate. 

he whole method of living there is simpler and 
less expensive than in any place in America 
where similar educational advantages could be 
obtained. 





The extension of Stewart’s “ ee pal- 
ace” was thrown open to the public last week. 
The building now occupies an entire block—the 
extension alone is seventy-five feet front by one 
hundred feet deep—and is the largest retail dry- 
goods store in the world. 





At a recent meeting held at Steinway Hall, un- 
der the auspices of the American Woman’s Edu- 











cational Association, an address, written by Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher, was read by Henry Ward 
Beecher. The subject of the necessity of in- 
creased educational advantages to fit women for 
domestic and industrial pursuits was consid- 
ered. The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, That the best interests of women demand 
the establishment of institutions for scientific and 
practical Gaining, to yee women for the many 
and difficult duties of the family state, which shall be 


liberally endowed as are the colle; da fes- 
Sonal schools for men. —— 








A jealous old Parisian, who had married a 
young lady of eighteen, a to see her 
one day look at one of the Palace Guards, and 
to hear her say that the French army consisted 
of avery fine body of men. What was the lady’s 
surprise next day at dinner when the servant 
bee up word that a soldier had called and 
inquired after her and her health, leaving no 
further explanation! The next day and the 
next, and so on for a week, a call each day at 
dinner after the same fashion. The lady grew 
exasperated; the husband smiled. An explana- 
tion was insisted upon, whereon the husband 
replied: ‘* Well, madam, you expressed your ad- 
miration of the French army, so I have ordered 
a French soldier to call every day, and as there 
are 800,000 of them, you will have enough to last 
you the time I suppose you intend to live.” 





A young girl from the country, uninitiated in 
the mysteries ef hydrants and faucets, but evi- 
dently well versed in the Scriptures, was engaged 
as chamber-maid in one of our city mansions. 
On going down to the kitchen she exclaimed to 
the cook: “The lady went to the side of the 
room and touched the wall, and out came the 
water—just like when Moses smote the rock.”? 





The higher education of women is attracting 
much attention in many of the European states. 
In Russia great spo 28s has been made. Pub- 
lic lectures for Polish ladies are to be delivered 
at Warsaw, which will treat of technology, nat- 
ural science, and political economy. In order 
to assist in providing employment for women, 
the directors of the Black Sea Navigation Com- 
pany propose to employ women in future as 
Tek: eepers, telegraph clerks, and account- 
ants. 

Those who have endured the deathly anguish 
of sea-sickness, and who have tried in vain the 
scores of preventives and remedies already ex- 
tant, may be interested to know of another plan 
for preventing sea-sickness, invented by Henry 
Bessemer. By the application of the principle 
upon which a ship’s compasses are suspended, 
he provides a room which will be perfectly free 
from the rolling or pitehing motion of the ves- 
sel. A working model, which has been already 
constructed, shows the simplicity and efficacy 
of the plan. ; 





In the Uffizi Palace at Florence there are one 
hundred artists at work daily. One picture by 
Fra Angelico is sutrounded by a border of heav- 
enly musicians, and is constantly being copied. 
To copy one of these angels well is usually a 
work of eight days, and the copy sells at from 
sixty to eighty francs. At least four — 
are always at work before this _—— here 
are not so many artists at work in the Pitti Pal- 
ace, though not less than three hundred copies 
are produced annually. 





The Broadway pneumatic tunnel is becoming 
a popular resort. Nearly two thousand persons 
visited it one day last week. The officers of the 
company are very courteous, and readily give 
detatied explanations of the mode of operation. 


A young American lady, while skating on the 
Bois de Boulogne, a few weeks ago, managed to 
slip and fall just as the Prince Imperial was dash- 
ing past. His Imperial Highness, like any other 
well-bred gentleman, picked up the lady, and 
seemed pleased to have been at hand for the 
rescue. 





A grand ball was given not long ago in Turin 
by the Duke and Duchess D’ Aosta, and many of 
the toilettes were ordered from Paris. But a 

reat snow-storm came on, and the train con- 
faining them could not cross Mount Cenis, to 
the great discomfiture of the ladies. 


A minister in Montana preached from the 
text: ‘“‘God created man in his own image.’ 
He commenced, * An honest man is the noblest 
work of God;” and patising, looked over the 
audience and said: “‘But I opine God Almight 
has not had a job in this city for nigh on to fif- 
teen years.” 





A novel entertainment was recently given by 
the ladies of a church in’a Connecticut village— 
a real old-fashioned “* New England supper.” It 
was served in'the basement of the church. The 
crockery was of ancient style and pattern, some 
of it more than one hundred years old, and the 
tables were loaded with New England luxuries 
according to the of the last century. At 
each table sat a eman to carve, and a lady 
to preside at the urn, both dressed in the fash- 
ion of 1777, There was also a New England 
kitchen of the olden time, with all its old-time 
furniture and fixings, and the old family in an- 
cient garb. In the body of the church a New 
England choir, in ancient costume, sung the old 

ms and tunes in the old way, which was won- 
erfully entertaining. There was also exhibited 
an old manuscript sermon preached by a Con- 
necticut divine one hundred and two years ago. 
The writing was in a fair hand, without an cra- 
sure or interlineation. 





The “ Pedespeed”’ is a novel and singular de- 
vice for making locomotion easy and swift. It 
consists of a pair of waeels fourteen or fifteen 
inches in diameter, to which are attached some 
stout hickory stirrup-like appendages, in the 
bottoms of which are foot pieces, shaped like 
the woods of common skates. On one side of 
the stirrup-like appendages are firmly fastened 
metallic plates, each having a short axle pro- 
jecting from its centre, upon which the wheels 
above mentioned turn. These wheels being so 
arranged and fitted as to be fastened to the 
feet, one, after sufficient practice, can glide 
about with great velocity. Practice, however, 
is indispensable, as with skating. 
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DRAWING ROOM AT BUCK ING- | | entations, all may attend who have already been | sport is concerned, although the public masked 


HAM PALACE. 


HE magnificent engraving which we give | 
herewith represents the Drawing Room 
recently held by Queen Victoria at Bucking- | 
ham Palace, and which differs in its general feat- 
ures from the Court recently illustrated only in 
being larger and less purely official in character. 
As we then remarked, the greater number of 
presentations to the sovereign take place at these | 
drawing rooms, which are held in the daytime, 
and are crowded to excess, as, besides the pres- | 


| presented, if they have sent a card beforehand. 

| The consequence of this accumulation is often a 

scene of crush and confusion, which is scarcely 

exaggerated by the caricatures made of it in 
unch. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From Ogr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


NEED not speak of the Carnival, which has 
been a very dull affair, and is decidedly be- 
coming a by-gone institution, as far as out-of-door 


balls remain as noisy, as thronged, and as nu- 
merous as ever. People even seem to be getting 
tired of the traditional bauf gras, for the unfor- 
tunate quadruped excited no enthusiasm, save 
among the ragamuffins, during his three days’ 
promenade through the streets of the imperial 
capital. However, I must: say that the Venus 
and Cupid of 1870. were abominably ugly, and 
perhaps this fact may explain the lukewarmness 
of the Parisian population. You are no doubt 
aware that a numerous escort of butchers and 
cavalry soldiers, dressed up as Turks, Spaniards, 
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THE ENGLISH COURT—DRAWING ROOM 


Mexicans, etc., accompanies the prize ox in its | 
march, which ends at the slaughter-house. Ve- 
nus and her son, hoisted on a triumphal car, form 
an indispensable part of the procession. This 
year the representatives of these mythological | 
celebrities were all skin and bone. ‘The contrast | 
between their starving appearance and the sleek | 
fatness of the victim was too striking not to dis- 
please a nation celebrated for its good taste. In 
any case, unless a reaction takes place in favor 
of this old-fashioned show, it is probable that fu- 
ture prize oxen will be conducted with less cere- 
mony to their last resting-place. As it is, the | 


Prussian Embassador, Who, like 
personages, was honored with a 
displeased at having to disburse 
sum for the thirsty escort. He y 
when the masqueraders entered 
and he exclaimed, while giving a 
ful of sovereigns, ‘‘ Tell the Paris 
are not rich enough to pay for 
they ought to do without it,” 

was not over-polite; but many p 
with his Excellency. The ‘rey 
wrongly attributed to the Ame 
who, if Iam well informed, mere] 
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AWING ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


abassador, Who, like all other official 
was honored with a visit, appeared 
t having to disburse a rather heavy 


thirsty escort. He was at breakfast | at 


asqueraders entered the court-yard, 
imed, while giving a servant a hand- 
igns, ‘‘ Tell the Parisians that if they 
1 enough to pay for their Carnival 
to do without it.” The observation 
r-polite ; but many people will agree 
xcellency. The remark has been 
ributed to the American Minister, 
well informed, merely said: * W. 
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these Frenchmen must think foreign embassa- 
dors are great geese, since they expect us to pay 
for a show which they no longer deign to look 


I must add that the glory of the beuf gras of 
1870 has been eclipsed by that of the only heifer 
in Paris supposed to possess the genuine cow- 
pox. By command of the Minister of the In- 
terior, or of the Préfet of the Seine (I do not ex- 
actly know which of these gentlemen has been 
our benefactor on this occasion), this interesting 
young quadruped has been led, day after day 
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the twenty arrondissements of Paris, where a | 
knight of the lancet stood in attendance, ready | 


to vaccinate all comers gratuitously. The fact 
is that of late the small-pox has been making no 
less than one hundred victims per diem here, 
and it was time to take the necessary precautions. 
~::+h, without the help of this dire malady, 
has been making havoc among the Legitimists. 
Last month they lost Alfred Nettement, and now 
they have to deplore the loss of MM. De Mont- 
alembert and Henri de Riancey. 

Charles Forbes de Tyron, Comte De Mont- 
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His father was a French émigré, and, according 
to the code Napoléon, the son was considered as 
a Parisian. In the House of Peers, under Louis 
Philippe, and in the Chamber of Deputies, under 
the Republic, he acquired a well-deserved repu- 


tation as a first-rate orator. His principal lit- 
itles are his ‘‘ History of St. Elizabeth of 


itics, and seemed reconciled with the Second 
Empire. M. De Riancey, born six years later, 
died almost on the same day, «1d remained to 


ell, | since March 2, to the different mayoralties of | alembert, was born in London (May 29, 1810). | the last an antagonist of the present govern- 
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ment. He was a talented journalist and an 
honest man. Although far from rich, and hay- 
ing a large family to educate, he refused more 
than one lucrative office in order to remain 
faithful to his convictions. Both these losses 
will be severely felt by the Legitimist party, 
which finds very few fresh recruits. 

A Paris journal also mentions the demise, at 
Versailles, of a mysterious Russian beauty, who, 
after a short appearance here in 1848 and 1849, 
had allowed herself to be forgotten. She had 
been nicknamed ‘‘ da dame a la clé,” on account 
of a small key she wore fastened round her neck 
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by a gold chain, She died at the age of forty- 
five, in complete solitude. Her husband used to 


gate. 

than Count Ronkoff said to her, ‘* Keep that key 
until I return. I have forgotten something.” 
He soon came back, and, as the carriage drove 
off, flames were seen to issue from the windows 
of the villa. Of course, the unwilling traveler 
fainted outright, and when she recovered she 
saw that a gold chain, to which the fatal little 
key was attached, had been riveted round her 
neck. In a fit of despair she threatened to de- 
stroy herself; but the cruel husband declared 
that he would then ex her misconduct to 
the world. She was thus condemned to live, 
and her strange necklace excited much ciariosi 
in the Parisian drawing-rooms, where her of- 
fended tyrant coliged her to accompany him. 
At last he allowed her to withdraw from society, 
on condition that she would not attempt to de- 
stroy herself during hig lifetime. His recent 
death released her from her promise. This ro- 
mantic story has all the appearance of a novel, 
and I won’t guarantee its veracity, although many 
witnesses assert that in former days they often 
saw Countess Ronkoff—la dame a la clé—at the 
balls of the Russian Embassy. 

Need I add that neither the terrible epidemy 
nor the death of the “lady with the key” has 
prevented the Parisians from dancing? ‘The last 
great event of the seasor: (at least in the opinion 
of ball-goers) has been the coming out of the 
Prince Imperial. It appears that the Emperor, 
who is now a somewhat elderly gentleman, is 
tired of opening state balls and of inauguration 
ceremonies, and wishes his son to discharge 
henceforth that part of a monarch’s onerous du- 
ties. So the young Prince has made his first of- 
ficial appearance in public. ‘The ball was given 
by Princess Mathilde, in her hétel of the Rue de 
Courcelles. The halls and dancing-rooms were 
admirably decorated with shrubs and flowers, the 
green-house and garden beyond being tastefully 
illuminated with colored lights which produced a 
magic effect. Among the guests were Mr. Wash- 
burne, Lord Lyons, Duc and Duchesse De Mou- 
chy, Princess Clotilde, Comte Stackelberg, Comte 
De Nieuwerkerke, Marshal Canrobert and his 
pretty Mexican wife No. 2, Duc De Padua, Gen- 
eral Leboeuf, Madame Carette, the two Dumases, 
Octave Feuillet, Flaubert, Dr. Conneau, Th. 
Gautier, W. Wyld, etc. The hero of the even- 
ing arrived at nine o’clock, the hour at which he 
used to leave in former years. He was dressed 
like an English boy, in a black velvet suit en- 
livened by a scarlet scarf, the grand cordon of 
the legion of honor. He opened the cotillon 
with Mlle. Vimercati (aged 18), the charming 
daughter of the military attaché of the Italian 
legation.. The Empress, who seemed delighted 
at the happiness of her son, wore a lemon-col- 
ored silk dress, with a white tulle tunic looped 
up with diamonds and emeralds. Princess Ma- 
thilde was attired in a cherry velvet costume over 
a white satin skirt. At first the young Prince 
did not seem quite at home, which was natural 
enough, considering that this is his first plunge 
into society in an independent character; but he 
soon took courage, and danced bravely until 
twelve o'clock. Before he had done blushing— 
for gentlemen of fourteen, even princes, when 
properly brought up, blush like any school-girl— 
the daughter of a senator went up to him and 


said : 

~- Really your Highness seems quite fright- 
ened.” 

“*Can you wonder?” answered the débutant. 
**All those young ladies have their eyes fixed 
upon me. I never saw one of them before; and 
they are all so very pretty.” 

No doubt before the yearsis ended he won’t 
mind being stared at, especially if those to whom 
the eyes belong are ‘‘so very pretty.” 

A few days later he was present at another sort 
of reception, where there was nothing likely to 
intimidate him. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion introduced to the Emperor a deputation from 
the thousand schoolmasters who voted his Majes- 
ty a gold medal in commemoration of their visit 
to the last great exhibition at the expense of the 
civil list. ** How many instituteurs do we count 
in France?” asked the Emperor of M. Guillemot, 
the oldest schoolmaster of Paris. ‘‘ Forty-five 
thousand, your Majesty.” ‘‘ A regular army!” 
exclaimed Napoleon III. ‘The pacific army of 
France!” 

At the same moment the Empress and the 
Prince Imperial entered the room; they were 
at once surrounded by the visitors, who knew lit- 
tle or nothing of court etiquette, so that a formal 
reception took the appearance of a family meet- 


ing. 

The sale of the famous San Donato collection, 
belonging to Prince Demidoff, has been attend- 
ed by an unusual number of dealers and connois- 
seurs. The paintings, especially, fetched high 
prices. A small work of Greuze, ** Les Gufs 
Cassés” (the broken eggs), realized 126,000 
francs! Several other paintings by the same 
artist were certainly paid more for than they are 
worth, in the opinion of competent judges. 
Greuze’s productions are no doubt pretty, but 
that is all we can say of them; and the compli- 
ment does not explain the sudden admiration 





they excite just now. It is said that there are a 
great many Greuzes in the market, and that cun- 
ning dealers have been outbidding one another 
in order to bring their ware into fashion. While 
Greuze was ancestors of these same 
allowed him to starve. 


admirable statue, went 
18,000 franes; and Pradier’s ‘‘Nymph and 
Fawn” was bought by the Louvre for 10,000 
francs, not a quarter of its value. I am glad to 
see that Powers’s famous ‘* Greek Slave” fared 
better, and was not knocked down at less than 
55,000 francs. 

Talking of purchases, I may mention that the 
little English Catholic Church of the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré has just been bought by Madame 
De Balzac, née Eveline de Hanska, widow of the 
great novelist. She intends to enlarge her gar- 
den, in order to erect, on what she considers al- 
ready consecrated ground, a mausoleum where 
the body of her late husband will be laid. The 
study of Honoré de Balzac remains in the same 
state as when he last worked in it, many years 
ago—the inkstand, the pens, the books, and sev- 
eral sheets of paper on which he had begun to 
scrawl] the plot of a new novel, are lying as he 
left them. 

The weather continues most wintry, and seems 
to frighten away strangers. The groups of En- 
glish tourists one is accustomed to meet at this 
time of the year on the Boulevards and in the 
Champs El are missing. Neither is the 
American element very strong in Paris. Hotel- 
keepers, who, as a rule, are always abusing some- 
thing or somebody, are at present grumbling 
against the sun, instead of accusing the disor- 
derly friends of MM. Rochefort and Flourens. 
Parisian glove manufacturers are also growling 
against their Italian competitors, who have inun- 
dated the market with a cheap article from Turin, 
at from 30 to 35 sous a pair. The friends of 
economy will allow them to complain, provided 
they show their good sense by lowering their 
outrageous prices. 

The revival of the celebrated opera, ‘* Robert 
le Diable,” has not been as successful as was ex- 
pected. This musical chef d'euvre requires to 
be worthily interpreted, and neither Colin (as 
Robert) nor Belval (as Bertram) were up to the 
mark. ‘The first is a bad actor, the second a 
poor singer, and both displeased those who re- 
member how the opera was performed under the 
management of Dr. Véron. Only for Mile. Nils- 
son and Madame Carvalho the attempt would 
have been a complete failure. It is only fair, 
however, to. add that the scenery and costumes 
were most admirable, and that the ballet was got 
up in splendid style. 

By way of compensation, la diva Patti has 
promised to sing here for a few nights on her way 
to England. We are to hear her as Désdemona, 
in Rossini’s favorite opera. . 

The tragical result of the duel between the 
Duke De Montpensier and his cousin Don En- 
rique de Bourbon, Duke of Seville and brother- 
in-law of the "ex-Queen of Spain, has created a 
great sensation here. Don. Enrique was killed 
after an exchange of four shots. People rather 
seem to pity the survivor, who is terribly short- 
sighted, and was so affected that it was necessary 
to bleed him on the spot. It is said he never in- 
tended to kill his cousin; but it seems ridiculous 
to fire at an antagonist unless one means to shoot 
him, ‘The deceased had four children, the eldest 
being a son of twenty-two. It is full time to en- 
deavor to put an end to these political duels ; and 
yet it is not easy to find a remedy when so many 
frightful examples remain unheeded. The Em- 
press Eugénie intends to adopt the orphans of 
Don Enrique, who leaves no fortune. 

In the midst of all these events Lent pursues 
its course—a course as capricious as that of the 
weather. Blue skies, clouds, balls, sermons, 


-and concerts follow one another closely, while we 


are in vain expecting the welcome arrival of the 
swallows, harbingers of spring. “At the last con- 
cert of the Tuileries the Empress wore an Ori- 
ental costume, which deserves a mention: a tulle 
tunic looped over a yellow silk dress, covered 
with silver arabesques and flowers; a pouf of 
white feathers, with a diamond aigrette, formed 
the head-dress. Among the most admired visit- 
ors were the Duchesses De Fernan-Nunez and 
Newcastle, the latter in a blaze of diamonds, 
Madame De Gallifet, Madame De Pourtalés, 
and two American young ladies—Misses Hoper. 

By-the-by, at the last reception of the Tuiler- 
ies, the following presentations were made by the 
American Embassador: Governor Bullock, of 
Massachusetts; Mrs, and Miss Bullock, Miss 
Smith, Silas C. Herring, Mrs. and Miss Frunard, 
Miss Norman, Mr. Williamson, New York; Mrs. 
Gibson, Mrs. Goodell, Illinois; Mr. Johnson and 
Miss Parks, New York; Mr. Cary, Cincinnati ; 
Mr. Gardner, New York; Mrs. Kreierman, Chi- 
cago; Miss Bice, New York; Miss Lebrot, Cin- 
cinnati; Miss Indos, Boston; Mr. Walker and 
Mrs. Smith, New York; Miss Clearwater, Cin- 
cinnati. 

On the 5th instant, one of the best concerts of 
the season was given by Count Stackelberg in the 
salons of the Russian Embassy. The principal 
performers were Capoul, Mile. Krauss, Faure, 
and, though last not least, Miss Harris, the tal- 
ented American prima donna, who was greeted 
with well-deserved applause. Madame De Met- 
ternich was there in an iron-gray dress and an 
emerald parure. Madame De Mouchy was 
dressed all in white. This latter color, it is re- 
marked, is becoming more and more fashionable 
as the season advances. Count Stackcivcry had 
invited to his concert many ladies whom he had 
met in various official drawing-rooms. He thus 
incurred the displeasure of the grandes dames of 
the Russian colony, who do not wish to meet 





simple bourgeoises. The Embassador was rather 
embarrassed, for a complaint against his unaris- 
tocratical tendencies had been sent to St. Peters- 
burg. Luckily, the Czar has more sense and 
more toleration than the Parisian representatives 
of Muscovite nobility, and he approved the min- 

Henceforth Russian ladies must 


a who are aaangager to _ without a han- 
to their names; an le may appear at 
the balls of his Tocodlleney without being obliged 
to prove that they descend from Attila. 

promised concert of the Hétel de Ville 
has been put off on account of the death of Ma- 
dame Micard, mother of the great printer, Fir- 
min Didot, and grandmother of Madame Henri 
Chevreau. I forgot to mention that, at the last 
ball given by the Préfet of the Seine, a lady lost 
her husband in the entrance-hall, and only found 
him the next morning at six o’clock on her re- 
turn from the Hotel de Ville. I have heard the 
story from the young heroine herself, who bore 
her misfortune with becoming fortitude, and 
danced as if she had not been from her 
lord and master. Many invitées complain of 
having lost a bracelet, a shawl, or some, other 
precious article at this crowded féte, but it does 
not seem so easy to lose a husband. Perhaps 
the gentleman lost himself on purpose, in order 
to teach Madame not to venture again into such 
‘a crush, 

Next week the library of Sainte-Beuve, the 
celebrated critic, will be put up to auction. An 
amateur had offered to purchase the entire col- 
lection for thirty-five thousand francs; but the 


‘executors have preferred to run the risk of a pub- 


lic sale. I doubt whether they will obtain the 
above-named sum; for, save a certain number 
of books to which the manuscript marginalia of 
the deceased Senator give a great value, the cat- 
alogue mentions very few scarce editions. 
Mérimée, the author of ‘‘ Colomba,” is writi 
a life of Cervantes, which will no doubt be his 
last work, for his contemporaries are fast disap- 
ing around him. By degrees the generation 
of men of talent which sprung up after the First 
Empire is dwindling away. Alas! who is there 
to fill their place in France? Can we compare 
any of our younger orators to Berryer, Mont- 
alembert, or Guizot? Who is Coppée, our new 
poetical star, compared to Musset, Beranger, or 
Lamartine? What is M. Ponson du Terrail 
compared to Balzac or Eugéne Sue? Who is 
M. De Champagny, the last-elected Academici 
compared to Thiers or Jules Janin ? 
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VIOLETS. 


Tuey were calling spring violets in the street 
When I saw your picture over the way, 

And your dark blue eyes looked out, my sweet, 
As blue as the heavens that April day. 


They were calling violets fresh and blue 
While your face looked out in its pictured calm, 
And its beauty thrilled all my spirit through, 
Like the first great chord in a swelling psalm. 


The vagrant’s call was loud and shrill, 
And I saw but your picture, after all; 
But I mix together in memory still 
Those deep blue eyes and that violet call. 


Oh! dead are the flowers of years gone by, 
And they've newer portraits over the way, 
While you look up to a lovelier sky 
Than the c.ear cold blue of that April day. 


But the voices of women, how shrill soe’er, 

When they cry spring violets in the street, 
Recall the gold gleam in your chestnut hair, 

And the deep dark blue of your eyes, my sweet; 


And the dear and deathless dream returns, 

And the old, old prayer is breathed once more; 
Again the old passionate fever burns, 

And I feel the madness of days of yore. 


Does the prayer of my life float on wind and wave 
Till you hear it under those lovelier skies ?— 

That the violets may blossom above my grave 
Ere their bloom fades out of those tender eyes. 





FUNERAL RITES IN GREENLAND. 


C ag are some very curious funeral rites 
in Greenland, where, on its becoming evi- 
dent to the friends and relations of an Esquimaux 
that, either from sickness or old age, he is in a 
very bad way, # solemn conclave is assembled 
bn long consultation held, in which it is de- 
bated, pro and con, whether the sick man can 
recover; should it be decided against him, the 
fiat is announced by a deputation as a fact in 
which the sick man is bound to acquiesce. No 
extravagant demonstration of grief accompanies 
this avowal, for it seems to be regarded by all 
parties as an inevitable law of nature that the 
man must die, and they therefore accept it phil- 
osophically. Soon after the decision is made 
known to the patient he is borne to the door of 
his snow-hut by his friends, a bow and arrow 
placed in his hands, and with such strength as 
is left to him he shoots; and as the arrow leaves 
the bow-string so severs his connection with the 
things of this life—for on the spot on which the 
arrow falls the grave of the living man (officially 
regarded as dead) is at once made; and, sewn 
up in his ‘‘ kayak,” with his weapons beside him, 
he is deposited therein without further loss of 
time. The last scene in the life of an Esqui- 
maux would make a fine picture: the cluster of 
snow-huts standing like pigmies amidst the huge 
masses of blue-black ice; around the clear pierc- 
ing air, illuminated only by the wavering flashes 
of the aurora borealis; in the fore-ground the 
group of fur-clad figures clustering round, sup- 
porting the fainting form of one whom they are 
instructing in his last voluntary act, which severs 
his ties to this earth forever. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District-of New York.] 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE BARTER OF A LIFE. 


Two evenings afterward a carriage drove up 
to the door of Chetwynde Castle, and a young 
man alighted. The door was opened by the old 
butler, who, with a cry of delight, exclaimed : 

‘*Master Guy! Master Guy! It’s welcome 

are. They’ve been lookin’ for you these two 

ours back.” 

“ Any thing wrong ?” was Guy’s first exclama- 
tion, uttered with some haste and anxiety. 

‘*Lord love ye, there’s naught amiss; but 
ye’'re welcome home, right welcome, Master 
Guy,” said the butler, who still looked upon 
his young master as the little boy who used to 
ride upon his back, and whose tricks were at 
once the torment and delight of his life. 

The old butler himself was one of the heir- 
looms of the family, and partook to the full of 
the air of antiquity which pervaded the place. 
He looked like the relic of a by-gone generation. 
His queue, carefully powd and plaited, stood 
out stiff from the back of his head, as if in per- 
petual protest against any new-fangled notions 
of hair-dressing; his livery, scrupulously neat 
and well brushed, was threadbare and of an ante- 
diluvian cut, and his whole appearance was that 
of highly respectable antediluvianism. As he 
stood there with his antique and venerable fig- 
ure his whole face fairly beamed with delight 
at seeing his young master. 

‘*T was afraid my father might be ill,” said 
Guy, “ from his sending for me in such a hurry.” 

*¢7N1?” said the other, radiant. ‘‘ My lord 
be better and cheerfuller like than ever I have 
seen him since he came back from Lunnon—the 
time as you wasasmall chap, MasterGuy. There 
be a gentleman stopping here, He and my lord 
have been sittin’ up half the night a-talkin’, I 
think there be summut up, Master Guy, and that 
he be connected with it; for when my lord told 
me to send you the telegram he said as it were 
on business he wanted you, but,” he added, look- 
ing perplexed, “‘ it’s the first time as ever I heard 
of business makin’ a man look cheerful.” 

Guy made a jocular observation and hurried 
past him into the hall. As he entered he saw a 
figure standing at the foot of the great staircase. 
It was Mrs. Hart. She was trembling from head 
to foot and clinging to the railing for support. 
Her face was pale as usual; on each cheek there 
bg a hectic flush, and her eyes were fastened on 


‘¢ My darling nurse!” cried Guy with the warm 
enthusiastic tone of a boy, and hurrying toward 
her he embraced her and kissed her. 

The poor old creature trembled and did not 
say a single word. 

“‘Now you didn’t know I was coming, did 
you, you dear old thing?” said Guy. ‘ But what 
is the matter? Why do you tremble so? Of 
course you're glad to see your boy. Are you not?” 

Mrs. Hart looked up to him with an expression 
of mute affection, deep, fervent, unspeakable; 
and then seizing his warm young hand in her 
own wan and tremulous ones, she pressed it to 
her thin white lips and covered it with kisses, 

**Oh, come now,” said Guy, ‘‘you always 
break down this way when I come home; but 
you must not—you really must not. If you do 
L won't come home at all any more. I really 
won't. Come, cheerup. I don’t want to make 
you cry when I come home.” 

*¢ But I’m crying for joy,” said Mrs, Hart, in 
a faint voice. ‘* Don’t be angry.” 

‘You dear old thing! Angry?” exclaimed 
Guy, affectionately. ‘Angry with my darling 
old nurse? Have you lost your senses, old wo- 
man? But where is my father? Why has he 
sent forme? ‘There’s no bad news, I hear, so 
that I suppose all is right.” 

‘Yes, all is well,” said Mrs. Hart, in a low 
voice. ‘“*I don’t know why you were sent for, 


but there is nothing bad. I think your father 
sent for you to see an old friend of his.” 

‘* An old friend ?” 

**Yes. General Pomeroy,” replied Mrs. Hart, 
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in a constrained voice. ‘*‘ He has been here two 
or three days.” 

‘¢General Pomeroy! Is it possible?” said 
Guy. ‘‘Has he come to England? I didn’t 
know that he had left India. I must hurry up. 
Good-by, old woman,” he added, affectionately, 
and kissing her again he hurried up stairs to his 
father’s room. é 

Lord Chetwynde was there, and General Pom- 
eroy also. The greeting between father and son 
was affectionate and tender, and after a few lov- 
ing words Guy was introduced to the General. 
He shook him heartily by the hand. 

“I’m sure,” said he, ‘the sight of you has 
done my father a world of good. He looks ten 
years younger than he did when I last saw him. 
You really ought to take up your abode here, or 
live somewhere near him. He mopes dreadfully, 
and needs nothing so much as the society of an 
old friend. You could rouse him from his blue 
fits and ennui, and give him new life.” 

Guy then went on in a rattling way to narrate 
some events which had befallen him on the road. 
As he spoke in his animated and enthusiastic 
way General Pomeroy scanned him earnestly 
and narrowly. ‘To the most casual observer 
Guy Molyneux must have been singularly pre- 
possessing. ‘Tall and slight, with a remarkably 
well-shaped head covered with dark curling hair, 
hazel eyes, and regular features, his whole ap- 
pearance was eminently patrician, and bore the 
marks of high-breeding and refinement; but 
there was something more than this. Those 
eyes looked forth frankly and fearlessly; there 
was a joyous light in them which awakened sym- 
pathy; while the open expression of his face, and 
the clear and ringing accent of his fresh young 
voice, all tended to inspire confidence and trust. 
General Pomeroy noted all this with delight, for 
in his anxiety for his daughter’s future he saw 
that Guy was one to whom he might safely in- 
trust the dearest idol of his heart. 

“Come, Guy,” said Lord Chetwynde at last, 
after his son had rattled on for half an hour or 
more, ‘‘if you are above all considerations of 
dinner, we are not. I have already had it put 
off two hours for you, and we should like to see 
some signs of preparation on your part.” 

** All right, Sir. I shall be on hand by the 
time it is announced,” said Guy, cheerily ; *‘ you 
don’t generally have to complain of me in that 
particular, I think.” 

So saying, Guy nodded gayly to them and left 
the room, and they presently heard him whistling 
through the passages gems from the last new 
opera. 

‘* A splendid fellow,” said the General, as the 
door closed, in a tone of hearty admiration. ‘‘I 
see his father over againin him, I only hope he 
will come into our views.” 

‘**T can answer for his being only too ready to 
do so,” said Lord Chetwynde, confidently. 

‘¢He exceeds the utmost hopes that I had 
formed of him,” said the General. ‘‘I did not 
expect to see so frank and open a face, and such 
freshness of innocence and purity.” 

Lord Chetwynde’s face showed all the delight 
which a fond father feels at hearing the praises 
of an only son. 

Dinner came and passed. The General re- 
tired, and Lord Chetwynde then explained to his 
son the whole plan which had been made about 
him. It was a plan which was to affect his whole 
life most profoundly in its most tender part ; but 
Guy was a thoughtless boy, and received the pro- 
posal like such. He showed nothing but delight. 
He never dreamed of objecting to any thing. He 
declared that it seemed to him too good to be 
true. His thoughts did not appear to dwell at all 
upon his own share in this transaction, though sure- 
ly to him that share was of infinite importance, 
but only on the fact that Chetwynde was saved. 


** And is Chetwynde really to be ours, after - 


all?” he cried, at the end of a burst of delight, 
repeating @he words, boy-like, over and over 
again, as though he could never tire of hearing 
the words repeated. After all, one can not 
wonder at his thoughtlessness and enthusiasm. 
Around Chetwynde’ all the associations of his 
life were twined. Until he had joied the regi- 
ment he had known no other home; and beyond 
this, to this high-spirited youth, in whom pride 
of birth and name rose very high, there had been 
from his earliest childhood a bitter humiliation 
in the thought that the inheritance of his ances- 
tors, which had never known any other than a 
Chetwynde for its master, must pass from him 
forever into alien hands. Hitherto his love for 
his father had compelled him to refrain from all 
expression of his feelings about this, for he well 
knew that, bitter as it would be for him to give 
up Chetwynde, to his father it would be still 
worse—it would be like rending his very heart- 
strings. Often had he feared that this sacrifice 
to honor on his father’s part would be more than 
could be endured. He had, for his father’s sake, 
put a restraint upon himself; but this conceal- 
ment of his feelings had only increased the in- 
tensity of those feelings; the shadow had been 
gradually deepening 6ver his whole life, throw- 
ing gloom over the sunlight of his joyous youth ; 
and now, for the first time in many years, that 
shadow seemed to be dispelled. Surely there is no 
wonder that a mere boy should be reckless of the 
future in the sunshine of such a golden present. 

‘When General Pomeroy appeared again, Guy 
seized his hand in a burst of generous emotion, 
with his eyes glistening with tears of joy. 

‘‘How can I ever thank you,” he cried, im- 
petuously, ‘* for what you have done for us! As 
you have done by us, so will I do by your daugh- 
ter—to my life’s end—so help me God!” 

And all this tix: 4id it never suggest itself to 
the young man that there might be a reverse to 
the brilliant picture which his fancy was so busily 
sketching—that there was required from him 
something more than money or estate; some- 
thing, indeed, in comparison with which even 
Chetwynde itself was as nothing? No. Inhis 





inexperience and thoughtlessness he would have 
looked with amazement upon any one who would 
have suggested that there might be a drawback 
to the happiness which he was portraying before 
his mind. Yet surely this thing came most se- 
verely upon him. He gave up the most, for he 
gave himself. To save Chetwynde, he was un- 
consciously selling his own soul. He was bar- 
tering his life. All his future depended upon 
this hasty act of a moment. The happiness of 
the mature man was risked by the thoughtless 
act of a boy. If in after-life this truth came 
home to him, it was only that he might see that 
the act was irrevocable, and that he must bear 
the consequences. But so it is in life. . 

That evening, after the General had retired, 
Guy and his father sat up far into the night, dis- 
cussing the future which lay before them. To 
each of them the future marriage seemed but a 
secondary event, an accident, an episode. The 
first thing, and almost the only thing, was the 
salvation of Chetwynde. Those day-dreams 
which they had cherished for so many years 
seemed now about to be realized, and Chetwynde 
would be restored to all its former glory. Now, 
for the first time, each let the other see, to the full, 
how grievous the loss would have been to him. 

It was not until after all thé future of Chet- 
wynde had been discussed, that the thoughts of 
Guy’s engagement occurred to his father, 

“But, Guy,” said he, ‘‘you are forgetting 
one thing. You must not in your joy lose sight 
of the important pledge which has been de- 
manded of you. You have entered upon a very 
solemn obligation, which we both are inclined to 
treat rather lightly.” : 

“¢Of course I remember it, Sir; and I only 
wish it were something twenty times as hard 
that I could do for the dear old General,” an- 
swered Guy, enthusiastically. : 

‘* But, my boy, this may prove a severe sacri- 
fice in the future,” said Lord Chetwynde, thought- 


fully. 

© What? To marry, father? Of course I 
shall marry some time; and as to the question 
of whom, why, so long as she is a lady (and 
General Pomeroy’s daughter must be this), and 
is not a fright (I own I hate ugly women), I 
don’t care who she is. But the daughter of such 
a man as that ought to be a little angel, and as 
beautiful as I could desire. I am all impatience 
to see her. By-the-way, how old is she?” 

‘*'Ten years old.” 

“‘Ten years!” echoed Guy, laughing boister- 
ously. ‘*I need not distress myself, then, about 
her personnel for a good many years at any rate. 
But, I say, father, isn’t the General a little pre- 
mature in getting his daughter settled? Talk of 
match-making mothers after this !” 

The young man’s flippant tone jarred upon his 
father. ‘‘He had good reasons for the haste to 
which you object, Guy,” said Lord Chetwynde. 
‘‘ One was the friendlessness of his daughter in 
the event of any thing happening to him; and 
the other, and a stronger motive (for under any 
circumstances I should have been her guardian), 
was to assist your father upon the only terms 
upon which he could have accepted assistance 
with honor. By this arrangement his daughter 
reaps the full benefit of his money, and he has 
his own mind at ease. And, remember, Guy,” 
continued Lord ChetwYnde, solemnly, ‘‘ from 
this time you must consider yourself as a mar- 
ried man; for, although no altar vow or priestly 
benediction binds you, yet by every law of that 
Honor by which you profess to be guided, you 
are bound irrevocably.” 

“‘T know that,” answered Guy, lightly. ‘I 
think you will never find me unmindful of that 
tie.” 

“*T trust you, my boy,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
as I would trust myself.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A STARTLING VISITOR. 


AFTER dinner the General had retired to his 
room, supposing that Guy and the Earl would 
wish to be together. He had much to think of. 
First of all there was his daughter Zillah, in 
whom all his being was bound up. . Her minia- 
ture was on the mantle-piece of the room, and 
to this he went first, and taking it up in his 
hands he sat down in an arm-chair by the win- 
dow, and feasted his eyes upon it. His face 
bore an expression of the same delight which a 
lover shows when looking at the likeness of his 
mistress. At times a smile lighted it up, and so 
wrapt up was he in this that more than an hour 
passed before he put the picture away. Then 
he resumed his seat by the window and looked 
out. It was dusk; but the moon was shining 
brightly, and threw a silvery gleam over the 
dark trees of Chetwynde, over the grassy slopes, 
and over the distant hills. That scene turned 
his attention in a new direction. The shadows 
of the trees seemed to suggest the shadows of 
the past. Back over that past his mind went 
wandering, encountering the scenes, the forms, 
and the faces of long ago—the lost, the never- 
to-be-forgotten. It was not that more recent 
past of which he had spoken to the Earl, but one 
more distant—one which intermingled with the 
Earl’s past, and which the Earl’s story had sug- 
gested. It brought back old loves and old hates; 
it seggested memories which had lain dormant 
for years, but now rose before him clothed in 
fresh power, as vivid as the events from which 
they flowed. There was trouble in these memo- 
ries, and the General’s mind was agitated, and 
in his agitation he left the chair and paced the 
room. Herang for lights, and after they came he 
seated himself at the table, took paper and pens, 
and began to lose himself in calculations. 

Some time passed, when at length ten o’clock 
came, and the General heard a faint tap at the 
door. It was so faint that he could barely hear 
it, and at first supposed it to be either his fancy 





or else one of the death-watches making a some- 
what louder noise than usual. He took no fur- 
ther notice of it, but went on with his occupa- 
tion, when he was again interrupted by a louder 
knock. This time there was no mistake. He 
rose and opened the door, thinking that it was 
the Earl who had brought him some information 
as to his son’s views. 

Opening the door, he saw a slight, frail figure, 
dressed in a nun-like garb, and recognized the 
housekeeper. If possible she seemed paler than 
usual, and her eyes were fixed upon him with 
a strange wistful earnestness. Her appearance 
was so unexpected, and her expression so pecul- 
iar, that the General involuntarily started back. 
For a moment he stood looking at her, and then, 
recovering with an effort his self-possession, he 
asked : ‘ 

“Did you wish to see me about any thing, 
Mrs. Hart ?” 

“Tf I could speak a few words to you I should 
be grateful,” was the answer, in a low, supplica- 
ting tone. : 

** Won't you walk in, then?” said the General, 
in a kindly voice, feeling a strange commisera- 
tion for the poor creature, whose face, manner, 
and voice exhibited so much wretchedness. 

The General held the door open, and waited 
for her to enter. Then closing the door he of- 
fered her a chair, and resumed his former seat. 
But the housekeeper declined sitting. She stood 
looking strangely confused and troubled, and for 
some time did not speak a word. ‘The General 
waited patiently, and regarded her earnestly. In 
spite of himself he found that feeling arising with- 
in him which had occurred in the morning-room 
—a feeling as if he had somewhere known this 
woman before. Who was she? What did it 
mean? Was he a precious old fool, or was there 
really some important mystery connected with 
Mrs. Hart? Such were his thoughts. 

Perhaps if he had seen nothing more of Mrs. 
Hart the Earl’s account of her would have been 
accepted by him, and no thoughts of her would 
have perplexed his brain. But her arrival now, 
her entrance into his room, and her whole man- 
ner, brought back the thoughts which he had be- 
fore with tenfold force, in such a way that it was 
useless to struggle against them. He felt that 
there was a mystery, and that the Earl himself 
not only knew nothing about it, but could not 
even suspect it. But what was the mystery? 
That he could not, or perhaps dared not, con- 
jecture. The vague thought which darted across 
his mind was one which was madness to enter- 
tain. He dismissed it and waited. 

At last Mrs. Hart spoke. 

‘¢Pardon me, Sir,” she said, in a faint, low 
voice, ‘‘ for troubling you. I wished to apologize 
for mtruding upon you in the morning-room. I 
did not know you were there.” 

She spoke abstractedly and wearily. The Gen- 
eral felt that it was not for this that she had 
thus visited him, but that something more lay 
behind. Still he answered her remark as if he 
took it in good faith. He hastened to reassure 
her. It was no intrusion. Was she not the 
housekeeper, and was it not her duty to go 
there? What could she mean? 

At this she looked at him, with a kind of sol- 
emn yet qgger scrutiny. ‘‘I was afraid,” she 
said, after some hesitation, speaking still in a 
dull monotone, whose strangely sorrowful ac- 
cents were marked and impressive, and in a voice 
whose tone was constrained and stiff, but yet had 
something in it which deepened the General’s per- 
plexity—‘‘I was afraid that perhaps you might 
have witnessed some marks of agitation in me. 
Pardon me for supposing that you could have 
troubled yourself so far as to notice one like me; 
but—but—I—that is, I am a little—eccentric; 
and when I suppose that I am alone that eccen- 
tricity is marked. I did not know that you were 
in the room, and so I was thrown off my guard.” 

Every word of this singular being thrilled 
through the General. He looked at her steadily 
without speaking for some time. He tried to 
force his memory to reveal what it was that this 
woman suggested to him, or who it was that she 
had been associated with in that dim and shad- 
owy past which but lately he had been calling 
up. Her voice, too—what was it that it sug- 
gested? That voice, in spite of its constraint, 
was woeful and sad beyond all description. It 
was the voice of suffering and sorrow too deep 
for tears—that changeless monotone which makes 
one think that the words which are spoken are 
uttered by some machine. 

Her manner also by this time evinced a greater 
and a deeper agitation. Her hands mechanical- 
ly clasped each other in a tight, convulsive grasp, 
and her slight frame trembled with irrepressible 
emotion. There was something in her appear- 
ance, her attitude, her manner, and her voice, 
which enchained the General’s attention, and 
was nothing less than fascination. ‘There was 
something yet to come, to tell which had led her 
there, and these were only preliminaries. This 
the General felt. Every word that she spoke 
seemed to be a mere formality, the precursor of 
the real words which she wished to utter. What 
was it? Was it her affection for Guy? Had 
she come to ask about the betrothal? Had she 
come to look at Zillah’s portrait? Had she 
come to remonstrate with him for arranging a 
marriage between those who were as yet little 
more than children? But what reason had she 
for interfering in such an affair? It was utterly 
out of place in one like her. No; there was 
something else, he could not conjecturé what. 

All these thoughts swept with lightning speed 
through his mind, and still the poor stricken creat- 
ure stood before him with her eyes lowered and 
her hands clasped, waiting for his answer. He 
roused himself, and sought once more to reassure 
her. He told her that he had noticed nothing, 
that he had been looking out of the window, and 
that in any case, if he had, he should have thought 
nothing about it. This he said in as careless a 
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tone as possible, willfully misstating facts, from 
a generous desire to spare her uneasiness and 
set her mind at rest. 

** Will you pardon me, Sir, if I intrude upon 
your kindness so far as to ask one more question ?” 
said the housekeeper, after listening dreamily to 
the General’s words. “‘ You are going away, and 
I shall not have another opportunity.” 

‘* Certainly,” said the General, looking at her 
with unfeigned sympathy. ‘‘Ifthereis any thing 
that I can tell you I shall be happy to do so. 
Ask me, by all means, any thing you wish.” 

‘“*You had a private interview with the Earl,” 
said she, with more animation than she had yet 
shown. 

«*'You.? 

‘*Pardon me, but will you consider it imper- 
tinence if I ask you whether it was about your 
past life? I knowit is impertinent; but oh, Sir, I 
have my reasons.” Her voice changed suddenly 
to the humblest and most apologetic accent. 

The General’s interest was, if possible, in- 
creased; and, if there were impertinence in such 
a question from a housekeeper, he was too ex- 
cited to be conscious of it. ‘To him this woman 
seemed more than this. 

**We were talking about the past,” said he, 
kindly. ‘‘ We are very old friends. We were 
telling each other the events of our lives. We 
parted early in life, and have not seen one an- 
other for many years. We also were arranging 
some business matters.” 

Mrs. Hart listened eagerly, and then remained 
silent for a long time. 

** His old friend,” she murmured at last ; ‘‘ his 
old friend! Did you find him much altered ?” 

** Not more than I expected,” replied the Gen- 
eral, wonderingly. ‘‘ His secluded life here has 
kept him from the wear and tear of the world. 
It has not made him at all misanthropical or 
even cynical. His heart is as warm as ever. He 
spoke very kindly of you.” 

Mrs. Hart started, and her hands involuntarily 
clutched each other more convulsively. Her 
head fell forward and her eyes dropped. - 

‘*What did he say of me?” she asked, in a 
scarce audible voice, and trembling visibly as 
she spoke. 

The General noticed her agitation, but it caused 
no surprise, for already his whole power of won- 
dering was exhausted. He had a vague idea 
that the poor old thing was troubled for fear she 
might from some cause lose her place, and wished 
to know whether the Earl had made any remarks 
which might affect her position. So with this feel- 
ing he answered in as cheering a tone as possible: 

**Oh, I assure you, he spoke of you in the 
highest terms. He told me that you were ex- 
ceedingly kind to Guy, and that you were quite 
indispensable to himself.” 

*** Kind to Guy’—‘ indispensable to him,’ ” she 
repeated in,low tones, while tears started to her 
eyes. She kept murmuring the words abstract- 
edly to herself, and for a few moments seemed 
quite unconscious of the General's presence. He 
still watched her, on his part, and gradually the 
thought arose within him that the easiest solu- 
tion for all this was possible insanity, Insanity, 
he saw, would account for every thing, and would 
also give some reason for his own strange feelings 
at the sight of her. It was, he thought, because 
he had seen this dread sign of insanity in her 
face—that sign only less terrible than that dread 
mark which is made by the hand of the King of 
Terrors. And was she not herself conscious to 
some extent of this? he thought. She had her- 
self alluded to her eccentricity. Was she not 
disturbed by a fear that he had noticed this, and, 
dreading a disclosure, had come to him to ex- 
plain? To her a stranger would be an object of 
suspicion, against whom she would feel it neces- 
sary to be on her guard. The people of the 
house were doubtless accustomed to her ways, 
and would think nothing of any freak, however 
whimsical; but a stranger would look with dif- 
ferent eyes. Few, indeed, were the strangers or 
visitors who ever came to Chetwynde Castle ; but 
when one did come he would naturally be an ob- 
ject of suspicion to this poor soul, conscious of 
her infirmity, and struggling desperately against 
it. Such thoughts as these succeeded to the oth- 
ers which had been passing through the Gener- 
al’s mind, and he was just beginning to think of 
some plan by which he could soothe this poor 
creature, when he was aware of a movement-on 
her part which made him look up hastily. Her 
eyes were fastened on his, ‘They were large, lu- 
minous, and earnest in their gaze, though dimmed 
by the grief of years. ‘Tears were in them, and 
the look which they threw toward him was full 
of agony and earnest supplication. ‘That ema- 
ciated face, that snow-white hair, that brow 
marked by the lines of suffering, that slight 
figure with its sombre vestments, all formed a 
sight which would have impressed any man. 
The General was so astonished that he sat mo- 
tionless, wondering what it was now that the dis- 
eased fancy of one whom he still believed to be 
insane would suggest. It was to him that she 
was looking; it was to him that her shriveled 
hands were outstretched. What could she want 
with him? 

She drew nearer to him while he sat thus won- 
dering. She stooped forward and downward, 
with her eyes still fixed on his. He did not 
move, but watched her in amazement. Again 
that thought which the sight of her had at first 
suggested came to him. Again he thrust it 
away. But the woman, with a low moan, sud- 
denly flung herself on the floor before him, and 
reaching out her hands clasped his feet, and he 
felt her feeble frame all shaken by sobs and shud- 
ders. He sat spell-bound. He looked at her 
for a moment aghast. Then he reached forth 
his hands, and without speaking a word took 
hers, and tried to lift her up. She let herself be 
raised till she was on her knees, and then raised 
her head once more. She gave him an inde- 
scribable look, and in a low voice, which was lit- 
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tle above a whisper, but which penetrated to the 


very depths of ‘his soul, pronounced one single 
solitary word, 

The General heard it. His face grew as pa 
and as’rigid as the face of a corpse; the blood 
to leave his heart; his lips grew white; 

he dropped her hands, and sat regarding her with 

eyes in which there was nothing lessthan horror. 

Ths eeaian saw it, and once more fell with a 

low moan to the floor. 

“* My God!” groaned the General at last, and 
said not another word, but sat rigid and mute 
while the woman lay on the floor ‘at his feet. 
The horror which that word had caused for some 
time overmastered him; and he sat staring va- 
cantly, But the horror was not against the wo- 
man who had called it up, and who lay prostrate 
before him. She could not have been personal- 
ly abhorrent, for in a few minutes, with a start, 

her once more, and his face was over- 
spread by an anguish of pity and sympathy. He 
raised her up, he Jed her to a couch, and made 
her sit down, and then sat in silence before her 
with his face buried in his hands, She reclined 
on the conch with her countenance turned to- 
ward him, trembling still, and panting for breath, 
with her right hand under her face, and her left 

a tightly ajjainst her heart. At times she 

jooked at the General with mournful inquiry, 
, and seemed to be patiently waiting for him to 
The Gen- 

eral seemed to be struggling with reeollections 

that overwhelmed him. At last he raised his 

head, and regarded her in solemn silence, and 

still his face and his eyes bore that expression of 
ginutterable pity and sympathy which dwelt there 
when he raised her from the floor. 

After a time he addressed her in a low voice, 
the tones of which were tender and full of sad- 
ness. She replied, and a conversation followed 
which lasted for hours. It involved things of 
fearful moment—crime, sin, shame, the perfidy 
of traitors, the devotion ; 
of faithful ones, the sharp 

g ‘of injured love, the 

ong anguish of déspair, 
the deathless fidelity. of 
devoted affection. But 
the report of this conver- 
sation and the recital of 
these things do not be- . } 
long to this place. It is 
enough to say that when 
at last Mrs, Hart arose it 
was with a serener. face 
and a steadier step than 
had been seen in her for 


years. 

That night the Gener- 
al did not close his eyes. 
His friend, his business, 
even his daughter, all 
were forgotten, as though 
his soul were overwhelm- 
ed and tfushed by the 
weight of some tremen- 
dous revelation. 


~~. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FUTURE BRIDE. 


Ir had been arranged 
that Guy should accom- 
pany General Pomeroy 
up to London, partly for 
the sake of arranging 
about the matters relat- 
ing to the Chetwynde 
estates, and partly for 
the purpose of seeing the 
one who was some day 
to be his wife. Lord 
Chetwynde was unable 
to undergo the fatigue 
of traveling, and had to 
leave every thing to his 
lawyers and Guy. 

At the close of a wearisome day in the train 
they reached London, and droye at once to the 
General's lodgings in Great James Street. The 
door was opened by a tall, swarthy woman, whose 
Indian nationality was made manifest by the 
gay-colored turban which surmounted her head, 
as well as by her face and figure. At the sight 
of the General she burst out into exclamations 
of joy. 

‘* Welcome home, sahib; welcome home!” 
she cried. ‘‘ Little missy, her fret much after 
you.” 

‘**T am sorry for that, nurse,” said the Gen- 
eral, kindly. 

As he was speaking they were startled by a 
piercing scream from an adjoining apartment, 
followed by a shrill voice uttering some words 
which ended in a shriek. The General entered 
the house, and hastened to the room from which 
the sounds proceeded, and Guy followed him. 
The uproar was speedily accounted for by t 


tableau which presented itself on opening the~ 


door. It was a tableau extremely vivant, and 
represented a small girl, with violent gesticula- 
tions, in the act of rejecting a dainty little meal 
which a maid, who stood by her with a tray, was 
vainly endeavoring to induce her to accept. The 
young lady’s arguments were too forcible to ad- 
mit of gainsaying, for the servant did not dare to 
venture within reach of either the hands or feet 
of her small but vigorous opponent. The pres- 
ence of the tray prevented her from defending 
herself in any way, and she was about retiring, 
worsted, from the encounter, when the entrance 
of the gentlemen gave a new turn to the position 
of affairs. The child saw them at once; her 
screams of rage changed into a cry of joy, and 
the face which had been distorted with passion 
suddenly became radiant with delight. 

‘* Papa! papa!” she cried, and, springing for- 
ward, she darted to his embrace, and twined her 
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arms about his neck with a sob which her joy 
had wrung from her. ‘ 

‘Darling papa!” she cried; ‘*I thought you 
were never coming back. How could you leave 
me so long alone?” and, saying this, she burst 
into a passion of tears, while her father in vain 
tried to soothe her. 

At this strange revelation of the G ]’s 


When she had finally adjusted herself on her 
father’s knee, the General, after the fashion of 
parents from time immemorial, asked: « 

‘*Has my darling been a good child since 
papa has been away?” 

The question may have been a stereotyped 
one. Not so the answer, which came out full 





daughter Guy stood perplexed and wondering. 
Certainly he had not been prepared for this. His 
Jiancée was undoubtedly of a somewhat stormy 
nature, and in the midst of his bewilderment he 
was conscious of feeling deeply reconciled to her 
ten years. 

At length her father succeeded in quieting 
her, and, taking her arms from his neck, he 
placed her on his knee, and said : 

‘* My darling, here is a gentleman waiting all 
this time to speak to you. Come, go over to him 
and shake hands with him.” 

At this the child turned her large black eyes 
on Guy, and scanned him superciliously from 
head to foot. The result seemed to satisfy her, 
for she advanced a few steps to take the hand 
which he had smilingly held out; but a thought 
seemed suddenly to strike her which arrested her 
progress half-way. 

‘** Did he keep you, papa?” she said, abruptly, 
while a jerk of her head in Guy’s direction signified 
the proper noun to which the pronoun referred. 

‘** He had something to do with it,” answered 
her father, with a smile. 

‘*'Then I sha’n’t shake hands with him,” she 
said, resolutely; and, putting the aforesaid ap- 
pendages behind her back to prevent any forci- 
ble appropriation of them, she hurried away, 274 
clambered’ up on her father’s knee. ‘The Gei- 
eral, knowing probably by painful experience 
the fatility of trying to combat any determina- 
tion of this very decided young lady, did not at- 
tempt to make an¥ remonstrance, but allowed her 
to establish herself in her accustomed position. 


During this process Guy had leisure to spect 
her. ‘This he did without any feeling of the im- 
mense importance of this child’s character to his 
own future life, without thinking that this little 
creature might be destined to raise him up to 
heaven or thrust him down to hell, but only with 
the idle, critical view of an uninterested specta- 
tor. Guy was, in fact, too young to estimate the 
future, and things which were connected with 
that future, at their right value. He was little 
more than a boy, and so he looked with a boy’s 
eyes upon this singular child. 

She struck him as the oddest little mortal that 
he had ever come across. She was very. tiny, 
not taller than many children of eight, and so 
slight and fragile that she looked as if a breath 
might blow her away. Butifin figure she looked 
eight, in face she looked fifty. In that face there 
was no childishness whatever. It was a thin, 
peaked, sallow face, with a discontented expres- 
sion; her features were small and pinched; her 
hair, which was of inky blackness, fell on her 
shoulders in long, straight locks, without a rip- 
ple or a wave in them. She looked like an elf, 
but still this elfish little creature was redeemed 
from the hideousness which else might have been 
her doom by eyes of the most wonderful brill- 
iancy. Large, luminous, potent eyes—intensely 
black, and deep as the depths of ocean, they 
seemed to fill her whole face; and in moments 
of excitement they could light. up with volcanic 
fires, revealing the intensity of that nature which 
lay beneath. In repose they were unfathoma- 
ble, and defied all conjecture as to what their 
possessor might develop into. 

All this Guy noticed, as far as was possible to 
one so young and inexperienced; and the gen- 
eral result of this survey was a state of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity. He could not make her 
out. She was a puzzle to him, and certainly not 
a very attractive one. 


| ing to Zillah’s confession he said : 








and decided, in a tone free alike from penitence 
or bravado, but giving only a simple statement 
of facts. 

‘* No,” she said, ‘‘I have not been a good 
girl. . I’ve been very naughty indeed. I haven’t 
minded. any thing that was said to me. I 
scratched the ayah, and kicked Sarah. I bit 
Sarah too.. Besides, I spilt my rice and milk, 
and broke the plates, and I was just going to 
starve myself to death.” 

At this recital of childish enormities, with its 
tragical ending, Guy burst into a loud laugh. 
The child raised herself from her father’s shoul- 
der, and, fixing her large eyes upon him, said 
slowly, and with set teeth: 

‘*T hate you!” 

She looked so uncanny as she said this, and 
the expression of her eyes was so intense in its 
malignity, that Guy absolutely started. 

‘* Hush,” exclaimed her father, more peremp- 
torily than usual; ‘‘ you must not be so rude.” 

As he spoke she again looked at Guy, with a 
vindictive expression, but did not deign to speak. 
The face seemed to him to be utterly diabolical 
and detestable. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and then her head sank down upon her 
father’s shoulder. 

The General now made an effort to turn the 
conversation to where it had left off, and revert- 


“*T thought yo d little girl never broke her 
word, and that when she promised to be good 
whiis I was away, I could depend upon her being 


She | 





This reproach seemed to touch her. 





“BUT THE WOMAN, WITH A LOW MOAN, SUDDENLY FLUNG HERSELF ON THE FLOOR BEFORE HIM." 


sprang up instantly and exclaimed, in vehement 
tones : 

‘*It was you who broke your promise to me. 
You said you would come back in two days, and 
you staid four. I did keep my word. I was 
good the first two days. Ask the ayah. When 
I found that you had deceived me, then I did 
not care.” 

‘¢But you should have trusted me, my child,” 
said the General, in a tone of mild rebuke. 
‘*You should have known that I must have had 
some good reason for disappointing you. I had 
very important business to attend to—business, 
darling, which very nearly affects your happi- 
ness. Some day you shall hear about it.” 

‘*But I don’t want to hear about any thing 
that will keep you away from me,” said Zillah, 
peevishly. ‘‘ Promise never to leave me again.” 

‘*Not if I can help it, my child,” said the 
General, kissing her fondly. 

‘*No; but promise that you won’t at all,” per- 
sisted Zillah. ‘‘ Promise never to leave meat all. 
Promise, promise, papa; promise—promise.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the General, ‘‘I’ll promise to 
take you with me the next time. That will do, 
won't it ?” 

‘* But I don’t want to go away,” said this sweet 
child; ‘‘and I won’t go away.” 

The General gave a despairing glance at Guy, 
who he knew was a spectator of this scene. He 
felt a vague desire to get Guy alone so as to ex- 
plain to him that this was only occasional and 
accidental, and that Zillah was really one of the 
sweetest and most angelic children that ever 
were born. Nor would this good General have 
consciously violated the truth in saying so; for 
in his heart of hearts he believed all this of his 
loved but sadly spoiled child. The opportunity 
for such explanations did not occur, however, 
and the General had the painful consciousness 


—— 





that Guy was seeing his future bride under some- 
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what disadvantageous circumstances. Still he 
trusted that the affectionate nature of Zillah 
would reveal itself to Guy, and make a deep im- 
pression upon him. . 

While such thoughts as these were passing 
through. his mind, and others of a very varied 
nature were occurring to Guy, the maid Sarah 
arrived to take her young charge to bed. ‘The 
attempt to do so roused Zillah to the most act- 
ive resistance. She had made up her mind not 
to yield. ‘*I won't,” she cried—‘‘I won't go 
to bed. I will never go away from papa a single 
instant until that horrid man is gone. I know 
he will take you away again, and I hate him. 
Why don’t you make him go, papa?” 

At this remark, which was so flattering to 
Guy, the General made a fresh effort to appease 
his daughter, but with no better success than 
before. Children and fools, says the proverb, 
speak the truth; and the truth which was speken 
in this instance was not very agreeable to the 
visitor at whom it was flung. But Guy looked 
on with a smile, and nothing in his face gave any 
sign of the feelings that he might have. He cer- 
tainly had not been prepared for any approach 
to any thing of this sort. On the journey the 
General had alluded so often to that daughter, 
who was always uppermost .in his mind, that 
Guy had expected an outburst of rapturous af- 
fection from her. Had he been passed by un- 
noticed, he would have thought nothing of it; 
but the malignancy of her look, and the venom 
of her words, startled him, yet he was too good- 
hearted and considerate to exhibit any feeling 
whatever. 

Sarah’s effort to take Zillah away had result- 
ed in such a complete failure that she retired 
discomfited, and there was rather an awkward 
period, in which the General made a faint effort 
to induce his daughter to say something civil to 
Guy. This, however, was another failure, and 
in a sort of mild despair he resigned himself to 
her wayward humor. 

At last dinner was an- 
nounced. Zillah still re- 
fused to leave her father, 
so that he was obliged, 
greatly to his own dis- 
comfort, to keep her on 
his knee during the meal. 
When the soup and fish 
were going on she was 
comparatively quiet ; but 
at the first symptoms of 
entrées she became rest- 
ive, and popping up her 
quaint little head to a lev- 
el with the table, she eyed 
the edibles with the air 
of an habitué at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. Kavi- 
ole was handed round. 
This brought matters to 
a crisis, . 

‘*A plate and a fork 
for me, Thomas,” she 
ordered, imperiously. 

**But, my darling,” 
remonstrated her father, 
**this is much too rich 
for you so late at night.” 

‘*T like kaviole,” was 
her simple reply, given 
with the air of one who 
is presenting an unan- 
swerable argument, and 
so indeed it proved to be. 

This latter scene was 
re-enacted, with but small 
variations, whenever any 
thing appeared which 
met with her ladyship’s 
approval; and Guy found 
that in spite of her youth 
she was a decided con- 
noisseur in tHf® delicacies 
ofthetable. Now, to tell 
the truth, he was not at 
all fond of children ; but this one excited in him a 
positive horror. There seemed to be something 
in her weird and uncanny; and he found him- 
self constantly speculating as to how he could 
ever become reconciled to her; or what changes 
future years could make in her; and whether 
the lapse of time could by any possibility devel- 
op this impish being into any sort of a present- 
able woman. From the moment that he saw 
her he felt that the question of beauty must be 
abandoned forever; it would be enough if she 
could prove to be one with whom a man might 
live with any degree of domestic comfort. But 
the prospect of taking her at some period in the 
future to. preside over Chetwynde Castle filled 
him with complete dismay. He now began to 
realize what’ his father had faintly suggested— 
namely, that his part of the agreement might 
hereafter prove a sacrifice. The prospect cer- 
tainly looked dark, and for a short time he felt 
somewhat downcast; but he was young and 
hopeful, and in the end he,put all these thoughts 
from him as in some sort treacherous to his kind 
old friend, and made a resolute determination, 
in spite of fate, to keep his vow with him. 

After anticipating the dessert, and preventing 
her’ father from taking cheese, on the ground 
that she did not like it, nature at last took pity 
on that much enduring and long suffering man, 
and threw over the daughter the mantle of sweet 
unconsciousness. Miss Pomeroy fell asleep. In 
that helpless condition she was quietly conveyed 
from her father's arms to bed, to the unspeak- 
able relief of Guy, who felt, as the door closed, 
as if a fearful incubus had been removed. 

On the following morning he started by an 
early train for Dublin sc ‘hat on this occasion 
he had no further opportunity of improving his 
acquaintance with his lovely bride. Need it be 
said that the loss was not regretted by the future 
husband ? , 
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THE LAST NEWS OF THE FAIRIES. 
By Tae Avtuor or “Joun Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” 
HE last news 
of the Fairies! 
And very reli- 
able news too, 
upon evidence 


rd to most 
Lb, deubtful things. 
5 Not so very late 
7 neither — not 
much more than 
half a century 
old. That is, 

\ it can be little 
“43 more than thir- 
= ty years since 
= the person who 
= saw the fairies 
SSE told the story 
= of his seeing 
= them to the per- 
son who told 
-me —then a 
= boy, and now 
- only a middle- 
aged man. A 
man, too, whose 
truthfulness and 
honesty are pro- 
verbial in the 
village where he 
lives—which I 
do not intend 
to particularize 
more than by 
saying ‘it was 
the West Rid- 
ing of York- 
shire. 

I myself have 
always had a 
lurking belief in 
fairies. There is an Italian proverb, Se non é 
zero & ben trevato: which means, freely trans- 
lated—‘‘ If it isn’t true it ought to be.” And 
I still think, that if there are not fairies, it 
would be very nice if there were to be. Such 
as the fairy godmother of Cinderella, and the 
pretty, harmless creatures of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”—Oberon, Titania, and Puck. 
Or the Queen of Fairies who carried away 
Thomas the Rhymer and the young Tamlane, 
as we read of in old Scotch ballads. Or the 
brownies and the pixies, the cobolds and the 
gnomes, the Neck and the Undine—all those 
various elves of water, earth, and under the 
earth, with which the fairy mythology of differ- 
ent nations makes us acquainted. I was well 
read in it once, but have nearly forgotten it now. 
Still, I prick up my ears like an old horse at 
sound of the hunt, whenever there is the slight- 
est reference to what is called folk-lore. 

Many a time, when I was a child, I used to 
think how delightful it would be to catch a fairy 
—a little creature no bigger than a doll, only 
alive—quite alive, full of pranks and pretty ways. 
How enchanting to play with it, and talk to it, 
and cuddle it! Only it might not understand 
cuddling; and whether it would be able to con- 
verse with me in plain English, or would talk 
unintelligible fairy language, was a point on 
which I never could satisfy my mind. It did 
not matter much, as I never caught my fairy. 
But I certainly should have set a trap for it, or 
gone endless wanderings about the woods and 
moors in search of it, had I ever heard the story, 
or the two stories, which I am about to tell to 
you; though of course I do not expect you to 
believe them. 

My informant was, as I have said, a middle- 
aged man, whom I met last summer in York- 
shire. I shall not give his name—lest he might 
not like it, or like to be considered responsible 
for my version of the story, though I have given 
it as accurately as I could remember. ‘There- 
fore I shall merely call him ‘‘ John.” 

One day John came to tea: and capital com- 

pany he was; self-educated, and very well edu- 
cated too, for what I suppose would be called 
‘fone of the working-classes.” As if the ‘‘ up- 
per” classes did not work hard enough also some- 
times! Highly intelligent by nature, with a 
strong, shrewd Yorkshire wit, and a way of ex- 
pressing himself that at once said what he meant 
to say in the best manner possible. No attempt 
whatever at ‘‘ showing off,” or appearing other 
than he was: an intensely honest man, whose 
word was his bond, and whose judgment might 
be fairly trusted on all points where he had had 
an opportunity of forming it. ~ Modest—rather 
retiring than not—yet with plenty of self-respect, 
and a quiet conviction that ‘“‘ A man’s a man for 
a’ that.” Such is the sort of man whose society 
I like—be his rank in life what it may. And I 
can truly say that, though I have spent many a 
pleasant evening with the celebrated men of the 
earth, I never spent a pleasanter than with my 
friend John. 
_ Toward the close of it, after he had been giv- 
ing us endless stories about the habits and man- 
ners of the last generation in the village where 
he had been born and reared, and which he had 
scarcely ever quitted, and had ended with an 
account of the various curiosities of the neighbor- 
hood—he mentioned a large cave, capable of 
holding fourteen people, which was on the moor 
hard by, and was called “the Fairies’ House.” 

“‘What!” said I, eagerly, ‘‘are there any 
fairies in this part of Yorkshire ?” 

John looked at me with a queer twinkle of the 
eye. ‘* The folks hereabouts used to think so— 
at least they did before we had Mechanics’ In- 
Stitutions and those sort of things to tell us it 
wasn’t possible. But some of the old people be- 
lieved in them for a long time. WhenI was a 








boy, it was said that if you crept quickly in to 
the Fairies’ House you might see them there— 
provided you were early enough in the morn- 
in ” 


g. 

‘*And did yougo? Pray, John, did you ever 
see a fairy?” I put the question half laughing, 
lest he might suspect I was in earnest. 

‘Well, ma’am,” replied John, with grave po- 
liteness, ‘‘I can’t say that I ever did. But I 
have known those that saw them, or at least 
firmly believed so.” 

‘* What! in the present generation ?” 

‘Very nearly. That is, when I was a lad I 


- knew one old man who declared positively he 


had seen fairies. He was so strong upon it that 
nobody ever contradicted him. Besides, he was 
a man that you wouldn’t like to contradict for 
nothing, was William Butterfield.” 

‘*¢ And who was William Butterfield ?” 

‘The bathman at the Wells here for many, 
many years, and a most respectable man too. 
He never got drunk—as mgst people did in those 
days—and he never told a lie that I ever heard 
of. ” 


‘* But he might have made a mistake, or fan- 
cied things ?” 

‘* No, he wasn’t given to fancies, nor likely to 
make mistakes. An uncommon sharp fellow 
was William Butterfield. Besides, often and 
often as he told the story, he never altered it 
one bit.” 

‘ And he told it to you yourself?” 

‘*Ay; I remember the day quite well. We 
were sitting on the bench outside the public- 
house door—he never went inside; he said all 
the beer in the world was not worth a glass of 
the Wells waters. I was a boy, but a biggish 
boy—old enough to like the company of my eld- 
ers and betters, and I used to go about a good 
deal with this William Butterfield, who had such 
a lot of queer stories to tell, especially about his 
Wells, of which he was very proud.” 

(Here I ought to explain that ‘‘ the Wells” are 
the principal feature of the village where John 
lives, which they are fast changing from a vil- 
lage into a flourishing town. ) 

‘* And it was at the Wells,” John continued, 
‘* that he saw, or fanéied he saw, the fairies.” 

‘*Do tell me all about it,” 1 asked, eagerly ; 
and John told me. I wish I could give any 
thing like the graphic words in which he did so; 
but as I can not, I had better give it in my own. 

The Wells were originally a moorland spring 
on the hill-side, supposed to have some medicinal 
properties, but at any rate producing an unlimit- 
ed supply of very pure and delicious water. Over 
them is now erected a handsome building, and 
outside there are benches where people may sit 
about and admire the view up and down the dale, 
one of the finest in Yorkshire. But in John’s boy- 
hood the Wells were left open to the sky—the 
spring being merely led into a reservoir, which 
was inclosed by a circular wall, eight feet high, 
and used as a sort of bath. 

This bath was entered by a small door, of 
which William Butterfield kept the key. It was 
his business to lock it up the last thing at night, 
and go back to open it the first thing in the morn- 
ing. He did this day after day, and year after 
year, without seeing any thing until one midsum- 
mer morning. 

I inquired particularly, and found out from 
John without telling him the reason why—the 
fact that it was upon midsummer m-rning, and 
just before dawn. Which was a curious coinci- 
dence, as I am certain neither my friend John 
nor William Butterfield had the slightest idea 
that St. John’s Eve—or the night before Mid- 
summer-day—and the magic hour “‘ between the 
night and the day,” is, according to all popular 
superstition, the favorite time when the fairies 
are abroad, and disposed to make themselves 
visible. 

William Butterfield got up that morning, he 
declared, no more expecting to see any thing 
‘‘queer” than on any other morning. He had 
gone to bed at his usual hour, and rose as usual, 
perfectly sober and cool-headed ; climbing the 
steep ascent of the moor with active feet, and 
noticing nothing in particular, except that it was 
a very fine midsummer morning, cool, gray, and 
still, for the sun was not up, and the only sound 
along the hill-side was the cry of one solitary 
cuckoo in the distance; it being so early that-no 
other birds were awake. 

Butterfield thought he had made some mis- 
take as to the hour; however, it mattered little, 
so he went cheerfully on his way, and coming to 
the circular wall, drew his big key out of his 
pocket, trying to open the door. But there was 
something ‘‘uncanny” about it; it refused to be 
unlocked, or, rather, the key turned round and 
round in the keyhole quite easily, but the door 
stuck fast. As often as he tried to push it open, 
it was pushed back again from inside; and he 
fancied he heard within the inclosure a rushing 
and a scrambling, as if of a troop of rabbits or 
rats, accompanied by a noise not unlike chil- 
dren’s laughter, only it was such very shrill, thin 
laughter, as if the children had been tiny babies, 
except that new-born babies never laughed ; 
which William Butterfield, who had one of his 
own at home, was well aware of. 

At last, with one steady push, he forced the 
door open, and then—what do you think he saw? 

I repeat I do not expect you to believe the 
story, but he believed it, and kept firm in his be- 
lief as long as he lived. 

All over the well, skimming on its surface like 
water-spiders, or dipping into it as if they were 
taking a bath, was a swarm of little people, the 
biggest of them not above eighteen inches high ; 
yet they seemed perfect human beings. They 
bathed with all their clothes on; and Butterfield 
noticed that they were dressed from head to foot 
in green—as green as the color of grasshoppers. 
There was such a quantity of them, and they 





were so agile, and lively, and frolicsome, that he | 
felt he might as soon have tried to catch them as | 


if they had been a swarm of May-flies or a shoal 
of minnows. He only stood and stared in mute 
amazement, though not exactly afraid; indeed 
he was not the sort of young man to be afraid. 
Only bad men are cowards, and Butterfield was 
a very good fellow in his wy 

So he stood and stared, he could hardly tell 
how long, for his tongue seemed frozen to the 
roof of his mouth. At last, with a very great 
effort, he called out, ‘‘ Hallo there!” in his blunt 
Yorkshire way, it being the only thing he could 
find to say. 

Immediately the little people began to ‘‘ squit- 
tle” off, just like minnows when you throw a 
stone in among them. ‘They went tumbling and 
scrambling, head over heels and heels over head ; 
indeed, their limbs seemed made of India rubber, 
and they bounded over the eight-foot wall like so 
many India rubber balls; not in silence, how- 
ever, but with such a great buzzing and hum- 
ming, like a swarm of gigantic bluebottle flies, 
that they quite confused Butterfield’s faculties. 
He stood gaping at them, he declared, ‘‘like a 
big fool,” making no attempt to catch them until 
they had all disappeared, one after the other, 
over the high wall, leaving the water empty. 

Then he came to his sober senses, and rushed 
out to the door, and looked in every direction up 
and down the hill-side. But there was nothing 
to be seen except a great stirring among the 
bracken—which was g:owing tall and green—as 
if a troop of hares or rabbits, or some such small 
animals, were scampering through it. And while 
he stood watching, and thinking what a stupid 
ass he had been, the big, round, red sun popped 
up his head from the horizon, and shot his first 
arrow of light from east to west along the dale. 

Butterfield ran back inside the wall, and 
searched all about the bath; but it was quiet 
and silent, and the surface of the water perfectly 
motionless, looking exactly as it had looked for 
sO many years, and as it did continue to look for 
many years after—for he never saw the fairies 
again. The whole thing had passed so like a 
dream that he rubbed his eyes and pinched him- 
self to see if he were quite awake yet ; but wheth- 
er he was dreaming or not no one but himself 
could ever know. 

The story seemed so strange, and even ridicu- 
lous, that he was a good while before he told it 
to any body ; besides, he had an idea that if they 
were fairies his seeing them might be unlucky, 
and might bring some harm to his wife and child. 
But as no harm ever came—indeed, being an 
uncommonly steady and industrious young man, 
he rather prospered in the world than otherwise 
—Butterfield took courage and told his wife, and 
of course she told every body; and by the time 
he grew to be an old man, and people had grad- 
ually ceased to believe that there were such things 
as fairies, he used to tell the story very often in- 
deed to all sorts of persons; some believed it &nd 
some didn’t, but nobody ever doubted that Will- 
iam Butterfield believed it, and, he being a man 
of such undoubted truthfulness, it was a very 
great puzzle to a good many. But one thing 
was certain, he never saw the fuiries again. 

‘* And did any body else in the Dale ever see 
them, John?” asked I, when we came to a pause 
in the story. 

John looked at me as if to make sure that I 
was not quizzing him, and answered, cautiously, 
** Yes, there were several stories abroad of folk 
who said they had seen them; but they were 
generally stupid folk, or drunken folk, quite dif- 
ferent from William Butterfield. The most re- 
liable of them was a man named Henry Roundell, 
who declared he had seen them once in the early 
morning, at his sister’s farm, ten miles off.” 

‘Did you hear the story from himself, then ?” 

‘*No,” said John, honestly; ‘‘I can’t say I 








did. I never knew the man myself; but he was 
well known in these parts, and bore a very good 
character too. A shrewd fellow he was, who 
knew quite well the difference between a pound 
and a shilling; and a steady church-goer, which 
often stood in his way, because the most of the 
rich folk here were then Independents, and dis- 
liked having to do with Church people. So he 
must have had a conscience, you see, ma’am.” 

I agreed, and begged John to tell me, even if 
it were only by hearsay, the story. 

Henry Roundell, it seemed, was never any 
thing beyend a lahoring man himself; but a sis- 
ter-of his was married to a prosperous farmer, and 
lived at a place called Washburn Dell. There 
he often hired himself, doing any work that came 
to hand. It was a large farm, and parts of it 
were exceedingly lonely and far away from any 
cottage or human habitation. To one of these 
distant fields he was once sent to hoe turnips. 
He used to start off long before dawn, taking his 
food with him, and often not seeing a creature 
till he returned to the farm at the close of day. 

One morning he rose, so early that it was al- 
most in the middle of the night, and started off 
for the field, which he reached long before sun- 
rise. He thought somehow it looked queer like, 
in the misty dawn, that the turnips had grown 
ever so much greener and higher since he left 
them overnight, and that their leaves were stir- 
ring strangely. When he looked again he saw 
that what was moving about was not the turnip 
leaves-at all. Between every row of them was a 
row of little men, all dressed in green, and all 
with tiny hoes in their hands. They were hoe- 
ing away with might and main, and chattering 
and singing to themselves meanwhile—but in an 
odd, shrill, cracked voice, like a lot of field- 
crickets. They had hats on their heads, some- 
thing in the shape of foxglove bells, Roundell 
thought; but he was not near enough to distin- 
guish them plainly, only he was quite certain 
they were all dressed in green, just the same col- 
or as the turnip-leaves. « 

He crept cautiously forward, and peered 
through the bars of the gate, hiding himself 
as much as he could the while. But unfor- 
tunately he leaned too heavily on the top rail; 
and though he had fastened the gate himself 
overnight, and it looked as if it were fastened 
still, as soon as he touched it it swung open with 
a great bang, and he fell right flat with his face 
in the mud. 

Then whir!—whir! off went the little men, 
like innumerable coveys of partridges. When 
Henry got up he could not see a single one of 
them; and strange to say, though he searched 
up and down the rows of turnips in every direc- 
tion, he could not find any of their hoes. Such 
tiny hoes! and yet the turnips were hoed up as 
well as he could have done them himself. And 
the little people seemed so busy and so merry ; 
it was a sight which, though it only lasted a min- 
ute or two, he declared he never forgot. 

Unlike William Butterfield, he went and told 
it immediately to every body he knew; and if he 
had not been such an exceedingly respectable 
man, all would have been set down at once to 
a mere drunkard’s fancy. As it was, he was 
very much laughed at: people thought he was 
not quite right in his head, or that his brains 
had ‘‘gone wool-gathering.” But he stuck 
steadily to his story; and never went hoeing 
turnips again without a full conviction that, if 
he got up early enough, he should be sure to see 
the fairy farm-laborers. And when he never 
did see them, he still persisted—if the turnips 
were particularly green or well grown—that the 
little men, with their little hoes, must have been 
there in the night. 

‘* And they only did good, and never harm ?” 
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I asked. ‘None of the turnips were missing? 
for fairies are great thieves, you know.” 

** Ave they?” said John, too civil to laugh, 
but evidently a good deal amused. ‘‘ Well, 
ma’am, I don’t tell you any more than I’ve 
heard—and I warned you that I only hard it 
second-hand —not like William Butterfield’s 
story. I suppose all wise and clever people 
would say that both’stories were great non- 
sense, and that it was impossible there could 
be such things as fairies.” 

** Impossible is a large word, John, more than 
many people have a right to use.” 

Jolin agreed to this, and unconsciously put 
into his broad Yorkshire the same sentiment 
— Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Ham- 
et: 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


*¢ But still,” he added, ‘‘ if fairies are not im- 
possible, I can’t say they’re very likely. And I 
never saw them myself, nor knew any one who 
did see them except William Butterfield. But 
he was a puzzle, I confess. You see, ma’am, 
when an honest man, whose word you have no 
reason to doubt, looks you in the face and tells 
you he has really seen so and so, it’s rather hard 
to look him in the face back again and tell him 
he hasn't.” * 

** Very hard,” I acknowledged; “nor, per- 
haps, is it always quite necessary. But, John, 
to come to the point, what do you yourself think 
about the matter ?” 

‘The matter of fairies ?” repeated John, cau- 
tiously, and evidently not liking to commit him- 
self too much either way. But being hard press- 
ed, he took the only course open to a man of his 
good common-sense—clever enough to feel that 
there may be things beyond him, and honest 
enough to allow this, while still not giving in 
to any foolish credulity. ‘‘ Well,” answered 
John, at length—giving the wisest answer that 
the wise®® man alive can give about many things 
—‘* Well, ma’am, all I can say is, I really don't 
know.” 

Which is my opinion too on the subject. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDeEnT. ] 


eA Some assemblies have lately been given 
by Princess Mathilde and by the new Min- 
isters, who vie with each other in the attractive- 
ness and splendor of their entertainments. Nev- 
ertheless, the most prominent of all, M. Emile 
Ollivier, has as yet only held the usual receptions 
on fixed days, and has had no grand ball. He 
has given dinners to select parties of guests, of 
whom Prince Napoleon has been one. 

The charming Madame Ollivier has every 
where preserved that simplicity of dress, which 
evidently springs from a fixed resolution on her 
part, and which will find many imitators, for al- 
ready young married ladies are abandoning low 
corsages on most occasions. Madame Ollivier 
generally wears white tarlatan over white or light 
satin, such as mauve, pink, or blue. At the Em- 
press’s concert, the other day, she appeared in a 
dress of this kind with the tunic looped by natural 
azaleas, and the same flowers in her hair. Her 
graceful Creole beauty is admirably set off by this 
style of dress, which would not suit most of the 
Parisian ladies. 

‘The Empress, however, does not appear to give 
the signal for economy in dress, if we may judge 
by the magnificence of her toilettes, especially by 
that which she wore day before yesterday at a 
concert at which Archduke Albert of Austria and 
Hussem Pacha were present. Over a dress of 
puffed tulle, trimmed on the bottom with silver 
fringe, she wore a tunic of Corinth faille em- 
broidered with silver, with three poufs behind, 
finished with silver fringe. The corsage was 
very low, and was likewise trimmed with silver 
fringe, tastefully mingled with beautiful silver 
embroidery. The toilette was completed by mag- 
nificent diamonds, sewed on Corinth velvet, and 
worn on the neck and in the hair. The choice 
of this toilette proves that the Empress sanctions 
the revival of embroidery on silk stuffs, which it 
has been attempted to bring into fashion for two 
years past. 

Beautiful designs of this kind are seen, prin- 
cipally on black corsages, which are worn very 
low, over half-high chemise Russes with long 
sleeves of fine guipure or Valenciennes. These 
corsages sometimes have bretelles and bavettes 
in front, which give them the appearance of Swiss 
peasant waists. They also have embroidered 
basques, made in various shapes, the prettiest of 
which is that of a scutcheon, This is the shape 
adopted by Worth. 

One of the dresses most admired at the Tuil- 
eries was that of the Duchesse De Mouchy, com- 
posed of a skirt of blue faille, with a deep flounce 
surmounted by a Wreath of white silk flowers em- 
broidered on crépe de Chine. A similar em- 
broidery ran up the back and edged the large, 
hanging sleeves. The tunic and contour of the 
waist were edged with exquisite lace. The waist 
was very low, and square in front. These em- 
broideries on crépe de Chine, executed in China, 
are becoming very popular, and several large 
houses have sent orders to China for tunics to 
be embroidered for the coming summer. - 

We have also heard of a tunic embroidered 
with colored flowers and buds worked on white 
erépe de Chine, which has been ordered by Worth 
at the price of 6000 francs. This is not destined 
for the Empress, but simply for the wife of a rich 
banker. 

The Opera is very brilliant this year. It is the 
fashion to aj there in the most magnificent 
toilettes; and diamonds and exquisite ball dresses 
are again seen in the loges. 

Yesterday there was a great court concert, at 
which Mesdemoiselles Carvalho and Block were 





heard. ‘The triumph of the evening was carried 
off, however, by the gentlemen. Messrs, Faure 
and Colin, especially, received great applause. 
One of Queen Hortense’s compositions, ‘‘On 
Night,” was executed. It is a pretty melody. 
There is to be a concert this evening by the 
spoiled children of the public, emoiselle 
Marie Rose, the prettiest of cantatrices, and M. 
Capoul, the favorite of great ladies, it is said. 
On Thursday the first official reception was 
held at the Tuileries. The Empress wore a 
dress of Capucine faille, trimmed with a profu- 
sion of white lace. The tunic was finished with 
a kind of wings, made of lace, which fell to the 
train. There was dancing also at Princess Ma- 
thilde’s assembly, and the Prince Imperial made 
his début in the cotillion with Mademoiselle Vi- 
mercati, a young god-daughter of Princess Ma- 
thilde, who is said to be even more than a god- 
daughter, and who enjoys her warmest favor. 
There have been two theatrical sensations this 
week. The first was the failure of ‘‘ Robert le 
Diable,” sung by Mesdemoiselles Nilsson and Car- 
valho. Mademoiselle Nilsson had lost her voice 
to such an extent that she could scarcely make 


‘herself heard. ‘The second was the triumph of 


the piece of M. Sardou, who is now the most 
populaf author in France. Mademoiselle An- 
toine plays the principal part, not on account 
of her talent, but because she is pretty, especial- 
ly in M. Sardou’s eyes. 

Magnificent toilettes are seen this season. 
One of the most stylish is a traveling suit of 
pearl-gray poplin, with petticoat of maroon vel- 
vet. Tunic cut square in front, with very large 
revers faced with maroon velvet, and large sleeves 
edged and bound with maroon satin. The tunic 
is trimmed with wide maroon fringe. In the 
back is set a very large velvet bow with short 
ends. 

The races and the spring novelties will soon be 
here. Till then, adieu. 

E LIANE DE Marsy. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VALETUDINARIANESS.—We regret sincerely, and here- 
by humbly apologize, for having unintentionally 
stirred the bile of a confessed invalid. ‘ Impudent 
and saucy” are strong, and we may say improper 
words for any lady to use, but allowance is to be 
made for age and infirmity. You have therefore our 
forgiveness. 

Anniz DE Nysz.—The address you desire will be for- 
warded you by post on receipt of your real name and 
stamp.—The architect's name is given with the design 
which you mention. 

L. T.—A plain stylish suit of grisaille silk at $2 a 
yard made by your measure at the house you mention 
will cost about $90. A suit of summer poplin will be 
$50. At the same house a bonnet of black tulle, with 
imitation lace and tea-roses, will be from $10 to $15; 
with real lace, $20 to $25; elaborately trimmed straw 
bonnets, from $15 to $20. Kid gloves with one button 
at the wrist, $1 85; with two buttons, $2 25. They 
will be sent by express—C.O0.D. Infants’ bonnets of 
real Valenciennes lace are $10 or $12; of imitation lace, 
$2 to $8. A real lace shaw! costs from $100 to $1000. 

Inexprerenor.—Short dresses are more worn than 
ever. Gored skirts have a small pleat laid under the 
seam of the front and first side gores, and the remain- 
der of the skirt in French gathers. 

New Svussorrwer.—Importers have ordered fresh 
supplies of materials for making point lace, and will 
advertise them in the Bazar when they arrive. 

Comptexion.—If you can not incur the small ex- 
pense of purchasing a back number of the Bazar 
and take the trouble of referring to it, it is hardly 
fair to expect us to give the valuable space of this pa- 
per and our time in answering your questions. 

Livinaston.—We believe that Epes used as a Chris- 
tian name is pronounced as one syllable. Laryn-gé- 
scope is pronounced as we have writtenit. ‘Paul and 
Virginia” in French can be obtained from the various 
dealers in foreign books, the addresses of whom will 
be found in the advertising columns of the newspapers. 
—Your suggestion will receive due consideration. 

Mrs. D. D. B.—Afghans are usually worked in cross 
stitch, which is very durable.—Chinchilla stripes are 
much used, and form a pretty foundation for embroid- 
ery. 

Mo.ziz.—White trimming will not suit the gray 
Japanese silk. Folds of the same and fringe will 
be in better taste.—Trim water-proot with black or 
brown braid and use gutta-percha buttons.—Dress 
skirts will not be changed in shape during the sum- 
mer.—Harper & Brothers publish ‘Queen Victoria’s 
Diary."—We recommend no nostrums. 

Exrepa.—Piqué suits will be much worn in the 
street.—Last summer’s suits need not be altered, as 
there is but little change in them.—Wear a Swiss 
over-skirt with your blue silk. Double skirts of 
muslin will be greatly worn. 

E1enteen,—Hoops and ruffles will remain in fash- 
ion.—Trim your ashes of roses with silk bands of a 
darker shade and fringe. Make two skirts and a 
slashed paletot. Put ruffles of the dark silk on the 
lower skirt. 

J. E. W. A.—Lustreless silks are often worn in deep 
mourning, but those with lustre will not answer even 
for full dress.—Get tamise cloth for spring suits, and 
trim with pleatings of the same.—Lace ruches are not 
worn in mourning. Plain collars merely double of 
the English crape are worn first, afterward white or- 
gandy and tulle ruches. 

Mary M.—The newest idea available for you is to 
make an over dress of your check silk, trimmed with 
brown silk ruffles and worn over a brown silk skirt. 
—Use flat side pleatings to conceal your old black 
silk skirt, and wear with amover-skirt and loose pale- 
tot trimmed with passementerie and fringe. The last 
will answer with any dress. 

Myrriz.—Tbe history of Charles XIL. of Sweden is 
probably the most popular of all the numerous works 
of Voltaire. It is a model of precision and elegance 
of style.—There is no doubt that a certain natural ease 
and grace of expression are essential to pre-eminence 
in letter-writing, but much fiuency and tolerable suc- 
cess may be attained by careful cultivation. The best 
modelsin French are the letters of Madame De Sévigné, 
and in English those of Lady Wortley Montagu, Gray, 
Cowper, and of Miss Mitford, lately published by the 
Harpers.—The “ Bazar Book of‘Decorum,” to be pub- 
lished soon, will “meet the requirements of plain 
everyday life as well as those of fashionable society.” 





Mzs. W. H. M.—We do not give addresses in this 
column. » 

Mes. R.—Make your gray dress with an upper skirt 
and loose paletot. Trim it with ruffles and black vel- 
vet. Steel nail heads are not used now.—Make your 


» gray grenadine with slight train, blouse waist, with the 


front lapped at the belt, and Maria Theresa sleeves. 
Trim with ruffles bound or fringed with the color of 
the figure in the stuff. Wear it over white muslin. 

Two Marres.—Brown alpaca is pretty for spring 
suits made with two skirts and a paletot, or sailor 
jacket.—You can not have a more fashionable trim- 
ming than fringe for your cloth jackets.—Read an- 
swers to others for black silk suits.—Get piqué and 
Victoria lawn for white suits. 

Brrtive.—Make your black alpaca suits with two 
skirts and a short paletot slashed behind and under 
the arms. The lower skirt should be trimmed with 
three bias bands of the material, piped each side with 
the same, and turned over to form a point at intervals 
of a quarter of a yard. Put a button on each point. 
The same trimming with fringe is for the upper skirt 
and paletot. Cut the throat low in the shape of a V, 
and wear with white nfhslin ruff.—For your mother 
make a basque, coat-sleeves, and slight train.—Over 
dresses are worn with every thing. 

J.R. D.—We have not the time or space to explain 
to you the difference in laces. You will learn them 
soonest by examining the varieties in your store. 

Fiepa.—Take the bretelles off your lavender dress, 
cut the neck heart-shaped, put a full pleating of the 
silk around the neck, and wear Valenciennes lace in- 
side.—Bind your buff ruffles with brown silk. Other- 
wise the suits are in good style.—Take the cape of 
your black silk casaque and make a box-pleated pos- 
tillion attached to the belt and extending across from 
under the arms.—For summer get a suit of blue or 
gray grenadine with bayadere striped over dress and 
plain skirt.—See New York Fashion of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. 3.—Wear a China crape bonnet of the same color. 
—Retrim your piqué with guipure embroidery.—You 
do not require an over-skirt with a casaque. 

Annie S.—Get black grenadine for summer suit, and 
make according to hints to other correspondents.— 
Get Victoria lawn white dresses trimmed with box- 
pleated ruffles.—Black tulle or crape bonnet.—Tulle 
or illusion is thin silk net. 

Sonoot-erei.—School-girls who are old enough to 
have acknowledged suitors should be sufficiently con- 
siderate of young men’s feelings not to trifle with 
them. “The young man,” whom you have once 
“encouraged” and now “refused,” being ‘‘inconsol- 
able,” is certainly entitled to an effort on your part to 
bestow upon him such consolation as is within your 
power. 

K. M.—The Natural History published by Cassell 
has a section devoted to ornithology. 

Lity May.—Wear a short black silk paletot trimmed 
with passementerie and fringe.—Quilted silk sacques 
are not worn.—Your idea about making over the 
brown silk is good, but we advise a darker brown 
for trimming.—For a middle-aged lady make a black 
silk with basque and slight train.—It is not injurious 
for girls to skate.—Hoops are still very small. 

Constant Reaper.—Make your black cloth sacque 
by pattern No. 2, Bazar No. 52, Vol. II. Trim with 
bias silk and fringe.—Fringe is one of the most fash- 
ionable trimmings for black silk suits. 

Fiorence Brtu.—Suits of gray and buff serge, fou- 
lard, or linen, will be becoming to you.—House dresses 
of white piqué and Victoria lawn. 

Country Cousin.—The best suit for a short stout 
figure is.a casaque with postillion basque trimmed 
with folds and fringe, and a short skirt trimmed with 
flat pleatings.—A black silk casaque will do to wear 
with any dress. 

Lina Tuornton.—Crimp your hair and wear it sow 
over a waterfall cushion. 

Two Marys.—You will find buff linen suits described 
elsewhere.— Your other query is too vaguely stated. 

Proeress.—For your stylish black silk dress make 
a gored skirt from 55 to 60 inches long behind, a bouf- 
fant upper skirt and a short basque with coat-sleeves 
ruffled at the wrist. Trim with passementerie and 
ruffles edged with lace or fringe.—Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
III., contains patterns of trained skirt and upper 
skirt. 

Eta Curistrz.—Make your gingham with a belted 
sacque, coat-sleeves, and ruffled skirt. The white cam- 
bric may be made in the same way and trimmed with 
black braid.—The blue percale suit is still in good 
style.—Many ladies write their letters on alternate 
pages, but it is an intricate fashion that we hope 
Bazar correspondents will not adopt. 

A Jrersryite.—Rufile your grisaille skirt, and make 
a short tunic, and loose paletot of black gros grain 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe or lace. 

Mary M‘C.—Yonur note is not passably correct.—We 
think you would find it more pleasant and profitable 
to have teachers at home than to go to boarding-school 
at the age of thirty. . 

H. H. H.—Bazar No. 2, Vol. III., contains jacket 
patterns for ladies. 

N. Y.—Make up your lustrous silk with ruffles, 
passementerie, and fringe for trimming.—We pay for 
available contributions without reference to any thing 
else. 

Constant READER OF THE Bazar.—As we have often 
said before, we can not give designs in fancy work to 
please asingle individual.—MS. stands for manuscript. 

Mrs. R. S.—It will take 20 yards of summer silk to 
make a suit trimmed with ruffles.—You can buy gri- 
saille silks as low as $1 35 a yard.—We do not give ad- 
dresses in this column. 

Carrie.—American black silks of good quality are 
commended very highly, for durability, beauty, and 
cheapness. For mourning trim with side pleatings of 
the silk.—If you read the Bazar regularly, you will find 
that we devote an article to mourning styles once ev- 
ery season. 

Pracu Biossoms.—Trim your bombazine and gren- 
adine dresses with flat pleatings and box-pleated ruf- 
fles of the material. Make with single skirt and 
casaque with postillion basque at the back. 

Mrs. Gzorge.—The embroidered selvedge of your 
flannel is intended for the edge of the skirt. The oth- 
er selvedge is to be pleated to a belt, making but one 
seam in the skirt—that at the back. 

Litriz Puzziz.—Your sample is the new guipure 
embroidery described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. III. Split the strips in the centre and use 
as scanty ruffles below insertion or piqué braid. 

Cons.—A new book, a picture, a statuette, a fan, or 
a small article of jewelry, is a suitable present to your 
friend on her birthday. . 

Sweet Srxtzen.—Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL, will give 
you hints for your poplin dress. 

Miss S. E. C, F.—Make your black and white piqué 
with a short skirt, postillion basque, and half-loose 
sleeves. Trim with black and white braid. 








Pox. Provr.—In order to make your white muslin 
stylish the skirt must be gored front and sides. Trim 
skirt with tucks and ruffies.—A short basque belted, 
flowing sleeves and tunic are trimmed to match skirt. 
—Make your piqué with loose slashed jacket, apron 
front upper skirt, and plain short skirt. Trim with 
piqué braid: 

Anntz.--Flat or kilt pleated ruffles require nearly 
twice as much fullness as gathered ones—about three 
times the length of the space to be covered is the rule. 

Youne Mapamz.—For a warm sacque for summer 
drives get white velvet cloth either plain or crass- 
barred with blue or garnet. a gros grain 
folds or pleatings, the color of the .—A dlue China 
crape scart and blush roses will be prettiest on your 
Leghorn hat.—The waist and upper skirt of the gren- 
adine should be in bayadere stripes, the under-skirt . 
plain. 

**Mao.”—Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL, has an over-skirt 
pattern, also dresses with tunics outlined.—Fashion- 
able peplum patterns that give round waists the ap- 
pearance of a postillion are in Bazar No. 42, Vol. II. 
—Good black gros grain ribbon seyen inches wide 
costs from $1 50 to $2 a yard. . 

Rena.—For point lace braid see answer @ former 
correspondents.—The house you mention will send 
dress patterns at prices named in the Bazar.—A lace 
blouse may or may not have a low lining. 

Queen Brss.—Gore your crape morette skirt by pat- 
tern in Bazar No.7, Vol. III., and trim with silk ruch- 
es.—Trim your brown striped silk with plain brown 
silk ruffles pinked, or else scalloped and edged with 
Tom Thumb fringe.—Bands or folds of green silk 
piped with white trim the chalé prettily.—Cut your 
white alpaca short, make a tunic and peplum, and 
trim with blue velvet ribbon.—It is usual for a host- 
ess to bear the expense when taking her guests on a 
short tour. 

Is1s.—You should not treat your friend as a stranger 
merely because he has not answered your last letter. 
It is childish and unreasonable to take offense so 
easily. Be as friendly as ever; do not let him im- 
agine you feel slighted, and give him an opportunity 
to explain, 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Tue Mason & Hamu Organ Company have just 
issued what they term a Testimony Circular, which is 
certainly remarkable as presenting such an amount 
of testimony to the excellence of their instruments. 
It contains six large newspaper pages, closely printed, 
and thus includes as much matter as an ordinary duo- 
decimo volume. Nearly one thousand persons, most of 
them experts inthe matter, testify tothe rare excellence 
ofthe cabinet organs made by this company. The char- 
acter of the testimony is, indeed, quite as remarkable 
as its quantity. Nearly all the most prominent musi- 
cians in the country are quoted ; the principal organ- 
ists, pianists, and teachers of chief American cities 
are among those who say that these are the best 
among instruments of the class. A number of well- 
known European artists testify to the same effect. 
Extracts are — from Paris and London papers 
which admit that these — are superior to those 
of European make. American newspapers are equal- 
ly emphatic. - But what is, perhaps, even more satis- 

factory, is the testimony of hundreds who have these 

organs in use, as to their working qualities. After 
looking over such a mass of testimony, one can. not 
well doubt that the reputation of this pg ang 4 is rich- 
ly deserved. By sending his address to the Mason & 
hes mi Orean Co., 154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
596 Broadway, New York, any one can have a copy of 
this circular sent him gratuitously, postage paid.— 
LN. Y. Evangelist.] 








Copyine WuEELt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
.whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or. 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions, 
and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
= by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 


y Druggists every where. 
1870. 





1840. 


Time tests the Merits of all Things. 
ge FOR THIRTY YEARS! at 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 
Has been tested in every variety of climate, and by 


almost every nation known to Americans. It is the 
almost constant companion and inestimable friend of 


-the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, and 


no one should travel on our Laxes or Rivers WITH- 
our IT. 

Itis a speedy and safe remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, wounds, and various other injuries, as well as 
for dysentery, diargpea, and bowel complaints gener- 
ally, and is admirably suited for every race of men on 
the face of the globe. : wore 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain Killer, 
as many worthless nostrums are attempted to be sold 
on the great reputation of this valuable medicine. 

<a Birections accompany each bottle. 


Price 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1 00 per Bottle. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
‘ AND I8 
\ CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
| areca and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
‘Advertisements received for every Newspaper in 
Great Britain, India, China, the Colonies, the Conti- 
nent, and Foreign Countries. Established 1846. Ref- 
erences to Bankers and United States Journals. 


FREDERIC ALGAR, 
8 Clements Lane, Lombard St., London, 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





_ §ILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 
earance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
Black, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they positively excel 
all other Wohairs ever sold in the United States. 
These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in New York City, Brooklyn,and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 

Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as aticket is attached to each piece bear= 
ing a picture ofthe Beaver, precisely like 
theabove. WM.1I.PEAKE & CO., 

46, 48, & 50 White St., New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LUTING. 


THE EXCELSIOR FLUTING MACHINE, 


— and Best in the Market. The Rollers are 
regulated by a Spiral Spring around the Colwmns, 
which makes it perfectly Self-Adjusting, and gives a 
Uniform pressure to the Rollers, which preven inju- 
ry to the Finest Fabrics. This Machine is warranted 
to give Perfect Satisfaction. 
Prices: No.1, 5 inch Rollers............ $6 00 
* No.2,7 * hed cose, OO 
Extra Rollers, with 15 and 18 Flutes.... 3 00 
Machines sent, free of Express, on receipt of price. 


GEORGE HOVEY & SON, 
Sorz ManvuFractTureEss, 
809 East 22d St., near 2d Ave., New York. 


Illustrated Circulars Sent Free. 


OOSEY’S ‘50-CENT” MUSIC.—Boosey’s Musical 
Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelvo Songs by Arthur S. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. 64. Twenty Comic 
Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. 98, Hight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop’s Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten Somnambula Songs. 
36. Ten German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Sulmbert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13. Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3. Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. ‘Twelve 
Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had ofall Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S ‘50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey'’s Mu- 
sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann’s Album. 100. Schumann's 
twenty-two pieces. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoyen’s forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg’s 
six Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith's Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. 85. Heller’s Promenades d’un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular pieces. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words, complete inthree Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Musicto Midsummer Night’s Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve popular 
pieces. Vincent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. &c., &c. 
60 cents each Book. To be had ofall Book and Musi 

sellers. — catalogue free. 

OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HAT TO WEAR, and HOW TO MAKE 

IT.—Every lady should send for a copy. Con- 
tains just what every lady wants to know. Mme. 
Demorest's Semi-Annual Book of Instructions on 
Dress and Dressmaking, for the Spring and Summer 
of 1870, With full descriptions of Styles, Materials, 
Trimmings, and every thing new and desirable con- 
nected With Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. Price 15 
cents. Mailed post free on receipt of price. Address 

, Mur. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FEE Kate NN 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
LACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRENCH Stamping Patterns.—New and select as- 
sortment, suitable for spring and summer trade. 
Send for Circular. Mme. P. Glatigny, 303 East 11th St. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, t, ~o— Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Erie — mmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemsroxe Ferrimee. 

Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


























HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fetemer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
ae Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 





Puntisnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanrre & Brornzrs will send the aboye works b 
-Mmail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 





T. STEWART & CO. 
E have received, per last steamers, 


TWO CASES OF 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
in 
STRIPED, DECCA, STELLA, 
and a few of 
THE RICHEST YET OFFERED, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 


ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS: 
viz, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, 
SCARFS, TIES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, &c., &., 
GREATLY BELOW FORMER PRICES. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TEN’ 
STREETS. . 


QUSEHOLD LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
having taken advantage of the recent very considera- 
ble reduction in the prices of all LINEN ‘GOODS, b: 
eT te, urchases are enabled to offer the BEST 
MANUFA! ES 
FROM TWENTY TO THIRTY PER CENT. UNDER 
FORMER PRICES. 

Particular attention is called to our assortment of 
DINNER NAPKINS AND TABLE-CLOTHS, 
in single and double damasks. 

PILLOW LINENS AND LINEN SHEETINGS, IN 
ALL WIDTHS. 


Also, an elegant stock of every description of 
; SHITE @ ODS, , 








equally cheap. 
DOMESTICS AT PACKAGE PRICES. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 


NDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
opened on MONDAY, April 4, a fine line of 
SQUARE, OPEN-CENTRED SHAWLS, 


All Colo: 
FROM $45 UPWARD. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
LA & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 


DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C” FOR $250. 











6 Muslin Chemises..............-@ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen « escsccceccoeesQe OER. SEE 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......@ 2 50.. 15 00 
66 Linen = eeeee-@ 4 50.. 27 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 250.. 750 
8 Tucked “ We ganeansanses 3 50.. 10 50 
a s oe ewads sseeeee@ 400.. 12 00 
83 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
8Embr'd * - 
Tucked Yokes....... -@ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd -@ 8 00.. 16 00 
3 Corset Covers... @ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Dressing Sacques......... c @ 5 50.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre........... «+. 18 00 
$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


4O 00 SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 

Magnetic Time Indicator, or “ Dollar 
Watch.” A Perrot cem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy’s watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years ; ao and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC. WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Jans to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 


alike on both sides. One Maontne Witnout Money. 


For further aoe address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BUL- 
LETIN OF FASHIONS, for the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1870, with Book of Descriptions. Now Ready. 
Plain, $1 00; tinted, $1 50; elegantly colored, $2 00; 
or with 10 full-size Patterns, 50 cents extra, post free. 
Do not fail to send for this Elegant Plate. 
Address Muz. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARING, CORING, AND SLICING MA- 
CHINE. Four turns to an soni. Sold at stores. 
D. H. WHITTEMORE, Mfr., 


$2 | 

















A DAY! -40 new articles for Agents, 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


gar Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. LIU. just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. B the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) : a 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘“Barbara’s History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 

some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Winoue.t, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, aes and Botany in the University of 
Michi, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. ith Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ee 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, ry yee ee N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal ofa Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mre. Witt1am Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDY’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 25th Thousand. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. ee 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Streetz, Author of “‘Gardenhurst.” S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wma. J. Fraaa, 
Author of ‘Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.”" Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

th Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited y Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atton Crypez, Author 
of — Lynne.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Aszort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from a by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘*Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GreEn- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
=. “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. ith 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

KITTY. A Novel. By M. Betuam Epwarps, Author 
of ‘* Doctor Jacob,” ** A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular ies of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled ion, $3 75. : 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT-RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
= Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 

OWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 


per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Addr 
M. WAGNER 











ess 
& CO., Marshall, Mich. 





sale the Furniture, Curiosities, and 


Mount, Ronsr, VAN ScuEnDE! 
RMFIELD, ERDMANN, 





States, on receipt of the price. 


T' 
the 





ALLEN B. MINER, Auctioneer. 


BY H. H. LEEDS & MINER, 
SALESROOMS NOS. 817 AND 819 BROADWAY. 
THE SALE OF THE SEASON. 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 18, AND THE SUCCEEDING DAYS, Messrs. LEEDS & MINER will offer for 


PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF 


J.P. BEAUMONT 


THE MOST VALUABLE CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART ever adve 
—_— of these have never been on exhibition since th 

ILBEET Stuart, Cote, Cuurcu, Huntixeron, Eastman JOHNSON, 
Sutxy, Cranant, VeLasquez, TINTORETTO, SnypEE, CaRracot, ZIEM, 


L, Dz B Hit, Roster, Dz B N. 
thers of oe wide celebrity in the Catholic Ta “op jing a gualapamama 


his splendid coll ain will be sold Without Re d will Europe. 
pa. iy ou : 
LEEDS ART GALLERIES, serve, and will be on exhibition on and after April Sth, at 


r] 

rtised in New York. The greatest 

eir purchase by Mr. Beaumont, containing works by 
Leurzz, Versoroxnoven, Cart Husner, 

Gentz, Tscuagaeny, A. Curr, Puarrert, 


c Taste of Modern 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERs 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. ¥. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly. 
Harper's Werk ty is an illustrated record of, and 
@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 
As a Literary Journal, Harrer's WrEEkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Werxkty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘“‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxte Cotttys, 
the Author of “‘The Woman in White,” ‘* No Name," 
“ Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

In the Number for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, b y 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese," “ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse TMlustrations. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—J. Y. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
PEer’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany othermonthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; tc 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and — 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Macazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than od similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been*accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Maqazing, One Year 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werxty, and Harper's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazingz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ApvVERTISING In Harrer’s PEerion1oars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Lime—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address TIARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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FACETLE. 


War is a negative shake 
of the head like'a late revo- 








asked him: 

“Should a.map fall into — 
a well forty feet deep, and , 
strike his head against one 
of the tools with which he ~ 
bad digging, what 
would be your course if call- 
ed in as a surgeon ?” 


“1 should ad them to 
let the man lie, and fill up 
the well.” 


—_~.>—_—_ 

Why is the female centi- 
pede supposed to be the 
most ingenuous of insects ? 
_ use she's the least 
likely to count-her-feet. 

a a 

How many days has the 

ear of its own?— Three 

undred and twenty - five; 
because forty are Lent. 
a rs 

There's a man who kee; 

a list of all the banks in the 
country, so as to be able to 
say that he keeps a bank 
account. 

—_—  —.—— 

A fashionable clergyman 
warns the sinners of his 
congregation that, if they - 
don’t repent, they will go to 
the “place of eternal un- 
easiness.” 








Why should you never 
tell a secret to a quill pen? 
—Becanse it's almost cer- 
tain to split? 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aprin 23, 1870. 
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Somewhere in the West a 
sable knight of the lather 
and brush was pasening 
the operation of shaving a 
Hoosier with a very dull 


razor. 

‘* Stop," said the Hoosier ; 
**that won't do.” 

**What’s de matter,boss?" 

“ That razo! 8." 

** Well, no mattah foh dat, 
Sah. If de handle ob de 
razah don’t break, de beard 
am bound to come off, sho.” 

earache 

A Bootirss ENTERPRISE— 
Going barefoot. 

. ——< 

A Goov Layzr.—An en- 
thusiastic -poultry - keeper 
writes to suggest that the 

should now 























A little girl sent out to 

hunt for eggs came back un- 

. successful, complaining that 

‘lots of hens were standing 
around doing nothing.” 





How wenr ene did our 
arents eat in the garden of 
den ?—Eve 8 and Adam 2. 

Sata 
A Poor Way To GET a 

Tune — Waiting for it to 

turn up. 

URE ES 

COSMETICS. 
“That's a new article for 
ae the complex- 
ion,” said Mrs. Bidd, hold- 
ing 2 a small bottle for 

Mrs. Partington to look at. 
She looked up from toe- 

ing out a woolen sock for 

Ike, and took the bottle in 

her hand. ‘Is it indeed?” 








BALE RAL AIR 

How did the ball look on 
emerging from the china- 
shop?—A little the worse 
for the ware. 

BO Ee 

A negro parson in the 
West, preaching against the 
love of money, concluded 
his sermon by saying: “ And, finally, brethren, you 
can judge what God thinks of money by the class of 
people He gives it to.” 











GOING TO A PARTY. 


“ Do be Quick, Old Fellow, or we sha’n’t get there 
to-night !” 

“Half a Minute, please: I can’t make up my 
Mind which Side Ill Part my Hair.” 


ACQUITTED BY VICE. 

A man was —. with highway robbery. In the 
course of the trial the prisoner roared out from the 
dock that he was guilty, but 
the jury pronounced him by 
their verdict “‘ Not guilty.” 

The astonished judge ex- 
claimed: ‘*Good Heavens! 

ntlemen, did you not hear 
the man declare himselfthat 
he was guilty?” 

The foreman said: ‘We 
did, your Honor, and that 
was the very reason we ac- 

uitted him; for we know 

e fellow to be so noto- 
rious a liar that he néver 
omg a word of truth in his 

fe." 


There is a kind of grim 
humor in the address of a 
devout deacon to his new- 
ly-settled pastor, as he gave 
him the usual welcome: ~ 

“The Lord keep yon hum- 
ble, and we will keep you 
poor.” 

——<»—__—_—_ 
MATRIMONIAL. 

“Tell me truly, what is 
love?” once said Mrs, P—— 
to Mr. P——. 

oe idea of it,” said the 
wretch P——, “is hot grog 
gt ready for your hus- 

and’s return home after 
midnight.” 


—~.———_—_—— 
Why is a foraging party 
like a warm bath }—Berause 
the first makes a clean 
sweep, and the second a 
sweep clean. 
omneieabbabdichiiiy 
Fashionable young ladies, 
like letters, require stamps, 
or the males reject them. 
caeneatess 
Tur Suavrs or Nieut— 
Window-curtains. 


ee 


4 


iin ttilliiiimdaies 

A jilted swain spitefully 
says: “‘Eve did not know 
as much as her daughters LZ 
of the present day. Had 
they been in her piace, in- 
stead of being deceived, they 


would have deceived the Be Warned in Time! 





‘“ Pana pede claudo” (that is, Retribution in the Sha) 
devil, for soon the 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF INSTINCT IN A CAT. 


The following epitaph is copied from a stone in a 
small cemetery near Sharon Springs. The house and 
the store where the company of the departed could 
not be found any more are still standing: 


In Memory of Jesse N Eaton who departed this Life 
Feby 3.1842 aged 36 years 2 mo* 19 days 


Go Home dear freinds and shed no tears 
I must lie hear till Christ appears 
When He appears I hope to have 

i he grave 

ing forth the Word of Life 
That I may rejoice in the day of Christ. 

I feel to mourn at the great loss 
in which I have met with in 

iving the parting hand 

'o a near and dear companion 
ay house appears emty and all gloom 
His company can not be filled up in either room 
And when 
His con:pany is not there any more. 
The groans and tears which I have shed 
Can not be numbered by any head, 
The lonesome days an hours which I have already seen 
I could not have told until I experianced them 
The dreary winter now is-past 
And I am left to mourn at last, 
And now the spring has c.me 
And I feel to mourn as if I was undone 
When this composition you may see 
You must think how lonesome I must be 


‘© out into the store 





“ Well, Bridget, if I engage you, I shall want you to 
stay at home whenever I wish to go out.” 

‘Well, ma’am, I have no objections, providing you 
do the same when I wish to go out.” 

aE et 

Little Innocent wants to know if a man who never 
returns thanks for his-meals can be styled a scape- 
grace. 








ne 


A mother wants to know whether Charles Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Water-Babies” were “rocked in the cradle of 
the deep.” 


uk) 
an - 
yer 

\ 





Our Betty is Prepared to be Sworn to the Truth of the following Particulars.—The extraordinary animal not only Drinks the Beer, and Wears her Mistress’s 
Clothes in that Lady’s Absence, but ‘she has been known’ to_convey Candles, Lard, and other trifles to the 
Family was at the Sea-side, and is in the habit of Smoking, Drinking, and Supping off the Cold Meat in the 
Canary, but so gifted an animal could only have condescended to catch the Bird by putting Salt on its Tail! 


unk Shop. 


Why is a barber like an apothecary ?—Because he’s 
accustomed to soap lineaments. 


pote Sas ee eee 
A codfish breakfast and an India rubber over-coat 
will keep a man dry all day. 


POR UNE fey eee 
VACCINATION. 
A FABLE. 


A cow and a chemist once sat by a stream 
That ran er a meadow so fair; 

The cow calculating the cost of her cream, 
The chemist the weight of the air. 


At length said the chemist, observing the cow, 
“Maybe you can. give some idea 


nag now g no end of a row, 
And important to peasant and peer. 


“Tt is said that if lymph be extracted from you, 
And into man’s system conveyed, 

He will never have’ small-pox—but yet not a few 
This doctrine have wholly gainsayed.” 


Said the cow: “I can't argue a question like this; 
I know nothing of you or your blood; 

You've spoiled my post-prandial moments of bliss— 
I was quietly chewing the cud.” 


*‘Oh, fie!” said the chemist; ‘‘ you will not decline 
To argue the question at all; € 

You ye your opinion, and I will fixe mine, 
And an umpire p'raps we can call.” 


‘* Look here,” said the cow, ‘tho’ the plan may be odd, 
To decide the moot point I can see 

The way is most clearly to try Tommy Dodd— 
T'll toss you which way it shall be.” 

So she tossed the old chemist right over the stream, 
And hed his silk chap his best— 

And resuming her thoughts on the cost of her cream, 
She quietly lay down to rest. 


Only bruised was the chemist—he luckily fell 
On a bank of the downiest moss: 

Though he might have argued uncommonly well, 
He had certainly lost in ‘the toss.” 











OH, YE FAIR! 


: : of a Deformed Foot) will overtake you all who wear High Heels and Narrow Boots; To pop 
emale Tootsicum is to be Worn Bare and of its Natural Size, in the manner we have endeavored to depict above. en fly to question ‘“ Pop. 


She even Gave a Party once while the 
itchen late at night. We know that she Killed the 





said she. ‘Well, they may 
get up ever so many ros- 
rums for beautifying the 
complexion; but, depend 
upon it, the less people have 
to do with bottles, the bet- 
ter forthem. My neighbor, 
Mrs. Blotch, has been using 
. a bottle for a good many 
years for her come and her nose looks like a 
rupture of Mount Vociferous with burning lather run- 
ning all over the contagious territory.” 








Ail A RECENT AMATEUR CONCERT. 


EnerGETIC Voca.ist. “Oh no! I am—I am not 
Mad!” 

UNAPPRECIATIVE ONE FROM A BACK SEarT. “ You 
are an awful Fool, though, Guv’nor.”’ 


A Servant Gret’s Souttoquy.—A servant girl, who 
had just been admonished by her mistress to be very 
careful in ‘* washing up” the best tea-things, was over- 
heard, shortly afterward, in 
the back kitchen, indulging 
in the following soliloquy, 
while in the act of wiping 
the sugar-basin: ‘If I was 
to drop this ’ere basin, and 
was to catch it, I s’pose I 
shouldn't catch it; but if I 
was to drop it, and wasn't 
to catch it, I reckon I just 
should catch it.” 

———»——— 

Tse Last Tutne A Man 
SHOULD BE OUT OF—Temper. 
oo 

ha ¢ is his Highness the 
Nawab of Bengal like a 
a he’s an 

ndi-gent. 

cca a 

Portiroat.—A Washing- 
ton correspondent gives a 
lady the following first-rate 
notice : ‘‘ The profusion and 
color of her hair would lead 
one to look upon it as 
though it had been spun by 
the nimble fingers of the 
easy hours as they glided 
through bright June days, 
whose sunny rays of light 
had been caught in the 
meshes, and were content 
to go no farther.” 

aA SS 

Tue Fastest City IN THE 
Wortpv—Electri-city. 

pais Tee 

What game do gamboling 
waves generally play at? is 
it pitch and toss? 


ee ES rt a 
A sensible young lady 
thus poetizes her wants: 


I.want a man whose only thought 
Is me, and me alone; 

Who eb ll me Le he's brought 
A something for His A 

Who seems to have a hundred hands 
To shelter me in storm; 

‘Who seems to have a hundred fans 
When I am very warm; 


need. 
A rk who kindles by degrees, 
Until I see him d: 


rop, 
the question on his knees, 








